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ARTICLES 


The Technique of the Revolutionary War 


THEODOR ARNOLD 


One of the most significant revisions introduced by Khrushchev and his 
associates is the adaptation of the concept of world revolution to the changed 
conditions of today. For Stalin, warfare by means of regular armies was the only 
possible means of promoting world revolution. In contrast to Lenin and the 
Bolshevik old guard, he did not rate highly the chances that the Communist 
movements in individual countries might launch a revolution on their own or the 
ability of the Comintern to organize and lead such revolutions. Like Lenin, 
however, he was convinced of the inevitability of profound conflicts between 
the “imperialist” states which must lead to international wars. The Soviet Union, 
therefore, should not only strive to aggravate existing conflicts in order to 
accelerate their development into open warfare, but also have at its disposal 
military forces of some strength which at the right moment might be deployed 
in order to bring the world revolution about. Although Stalin did not succeed in 
turning his views completely into reality, he remained until his death true to the 
opinion that the essential tool for effecting a world revolution on the basis of 
an international war was not the armed proletariat but a regular army. 

The untenability of this view after the development of weapons of mass 
destruction became obvious to Stalin’s successors while Stalin was yet alive. 
As an accepted weapon of policy, large-scale warfare became a thing of the past 
with the construction of the first hydrogen bomb. By the same token, the “‘clas- 
sical” means of warfare ceased to be valid for the promotion of a world revolution. 

In the disputes that took place in this field between Stalin’s successors, the 
victory finally went to the group led by Khrushchev, whose views were based 
on two features of the situation that had arisen in the atomic age—the possibility 
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of conducting local wars with impunity and the universal fear of weapons of 
mass destruction. The view was justifiably taken in Moscow that none of the 
Western powers would resort to the use of nuclear weapons on account of a local 
conflict, especially if it had been camouflaged as a civil war or a struggle for 
national liberation. On the other hand, the threat of using atomic weapons would 
suffice to discourage any interference by the West in such a conflict. The existence 
alone of Soviet weapons of mass destruction, not to mention their skillful pub- 
licizing by means of propaganda, would, according to Moscow’s reckoning, 
engender panic throughout the West and inhibit any positive reaction there. 


It followed from this that Soviet policy must aim at reducing as far as possible 
the general danger of a third war, at the same time securing as large an area as 
possible in which the outbreak of local or subversive wars would not automati- 
cally entail the outbreak of a general conflagration. In pursuance of this aim, the 
campaign for peace and “coexistence” as the chief line of Soviet foreign policy 
was proclaimed at the Twentieth Party Conference. At the same time, the new 
strategy for securing a world revolution was further promoted by rejecting the 
Lenin-Stalin thesis of the “unavoidability of war in the imperialist age” and 
advancing the “theory” of peaceful revolution. As an example par excellence of 
the latter, attention was drawn to the coup d’état in Czechoslovakia in 1948, 
which was brought about by a skillful combination of an organized “cold” 
civil war and Soviet threats from outside. 

As the immediate scene of operations for the application of the new strategy, 
the Twentieth Party Congress decided upon the underdeveloped countries, where 
the struggle for emancipation resulted in particularly favorable conditions for the 
conduct of subversive wars and turned these countries into power vacuums which 
only in the most exceptional cases concealed the danger of a third world war. 

The abjuration of large-scale warfare and the proclamation of coexistence were 
consequently by no means an indication of readiness to seek a compromise with 
the West, but the prerequisites for promoting the cause of world revolution. 
That which could be effected to a limited extent in the underdeveloped countries 
without the need for “relaxation of tension” or insistence upon Soviet conditions 
for coexistence might be extended to European countries (such as Germany, for 
example) if some “understanding” with the West could be achieved. 


After the adoption of the policy of coexistence, the importance of the Soviet 
Army as an instrument of world revolution diminished. This was of particular 
importance for Khrushchev and his associates, who in home affairs were striving 
to restore the status of the Party apparatus and to reduce the influence of the 
state machinery, including the Army. The army is not only a traditional or 
classical attribute of the state, but inevitably a body with national loyalties—a 
circumstance which Stalin had occasion to discover during World War II. Even 
when under political control, it tends to be a national or a state institution, and 
resists any attempt to exploit it as the instrument of a primarily revolutionary 
action. Khrushchev’s attitude toward the Soviet Army and his efforts to reduce 
its numbers by planned action and deprive it of all opportunities for exercising 
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an influence of its own have already been considered in these columns,' so that 
here we need merely draw attention to the general conclusion that for Khrushchev 
the Soviet Army is no more than a means of intimidating the West and exerting 
a constant pressure upon the non-Communist world. As an instrument of direct 
aggression, it has largely lost its value, and in its place has emerged the tactical 
and strategical use of forces in local or subversive wars disguised as revolutionary 
or civil wars. 

Since World War II, the Communists have gathered much experience in 
conducting wars of subversion. In the Balkans—Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece—, 
in the Far East—China, Viet-Nam, Malaya, Burma and Indonesia—, and in the 
Near East—Iran, Iraq and Algeria—, they have had the opportunity of developing 
or observing, as the case might be, various types of warfare which were most 
expedient in the circumstances as a means of seizing power in a restricted area. 
With the theories of Mao Tse-tung and the experience of the Vietminh, it proved 
possible to develop the strategy and the tactics of this type of warfare to perfection. 

A comparison of the various revolutionary wars—for they are wars and 
Communist revolutions at the same time—that have taken place since the end of 
World War II reveals certain common features underlying them all. In general, 
they may be described as a struggle waged by a minority to seize complete 
control over a country or a region with the object of replacing the existing regime 
by a totalitarian Communist dictatorship. In this process, control over the 
population of the region concerned is gradually acquired by a complex process 
ot partly military and partly political nature, in which the elements of a revolt 
and of a local war, of propaganda and ideological penetration, of terrorist rule 
and organization, are combined. 

The complexity of this process is reflected in the principles underlying the 
Communist decision as to whether the country concerned offers the prerequisites 
for launching a revolutionary war. Such a decision is preceded by an analysis 
of the general situation, of the relative strength of the forces on both sides and 
of the general willingness to fight. Factors involved in the analysis of the general 
situation include the country’s geopolitical situation, its social and economic 
structure, the rate of increase of its population, the number, size and importance 
of its cities, its living standard, the distribution of incomes and capital, the state 
of ethnic and religious minorities, the strength and weaknesses of the existing 
order, the government’s connections abroad, and the international situation in 
general—whether intervention on either side is likely and in what form, political, 
economic or military. The second analysis covers all questions relating to the 
real or potential degree of control over the population—the degree of control 
at present exercised by the government, the degree of authority possessed by the 
courts, the efficiency of the police, the state of the country’s armed forces, and 
the identity of those in all districts and all strata of the population who represent 
the existing order or lend it the support of their authority. The analysis also covers 
the susceptibility of the population to revolutionary propaganda and the attitude 
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of all parties to the possibility of a revolution. Finally, the question of the general 
willingness to fight involves an analysis of the morale of the government’s 
armed forces—an analysis to which particular importance is attached and which 
is conducted separately from the other investigations. 


A revolutionary war is best understood as combining two processes, the first 
of which is aimed at the destruction of the existing regime while the second, seen 
from the Communist standpoint, is the constructive process of establishing a 
new order. These two processes are closely associated and are scarcely conceivable 
when taken in isolation. Each of them involves the use of measures of a corres- 
pondingly destructive or constructive character. Of these, the former include 
all actions designed to infiltrate, demoralize and disintegrate the existing regime 
and to secure the “physical liquidation” of all representatives of this regime who 
prove intransigeant. The method adopted is to create a gulf between the legal 
administration and the people, to alienate the government, leading political 
circles and those sections of society that support the existing regime from the 
masses of the population. In determining its objectives as also in selecting its 
victims, the destructive process pursues a double aim: that of discrediting the 
entire regime in the eyes not only of the masses but also of those representatives 
of the regime itself who prove susceptible to its approaches, and that of demoral- 
izing all institutions belonging to this regime—the police, the army, the political 
parties and other bodies. Not only the masses, taken collectively, are to be in- 
fluenced, but each individual taken in isolation. 


The point of departure for this destructive process lies in the conflicts of 
interest which already exist within the society concerned. In order to exacerbate 
these conflicts and create new ones, every means of propaganda is exploited in 
order to undermine the faith of both rulers and ruled in the ideal for which the 
regime stands. Doubt is cast upon the ethicality of various official decisions and 
the justice of court verdicts, and the significance of political trials and cases of 
illegal conduct by individual officials is magnified beyond all measure and ex- 
ploited as “evidence” of the decadence of the existing order. Efforts are made in 
individual cases to provoke retaliatory measures by the government in order 
to exploit the discontent of those unjustly persecuted. At the same time, the 
effectiveness of all security or defensive measures undertaken by the government 
is resisted and the inevitability of a Communist victory dwelt upon. 


The chief instrument for promoting these activities are various organizations 
such as professional associations, cultural societies, sports clubs, the movement 
for peace, etc., in which the Communists camouflage their activity by occupying 
key posts without having to come before the public eye. Mass demonstrations 
and strikes, designed to give Communist cells an opportunity of gathering 
experience in their task of swaying the workers and also to alienate the workers 
from the trade unions insofar as these are not Communist, have the double pur- 
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pose of helping to mobilize the workers in the Communist cause and putting 
the government under pressure. If the opportunity arises to organize a general 
strike at a critical political juncture, this is done regardless of what undesirable 
consequences may follow for the workers. 


The most effective measures, however, are those which are the least disguised. 
These are various forms of intimidation, which fall into two categories— 
“selective” and “systematic.” The former of these comprises the removal of indi- 
viduals whose skill or authority reinforces the existing order, while the latter 
includes, in addition to sabotage, attempts to intimidate entire sections of society— 
social, political or economic—through the apparently arbitrary removal of 
individual representatives of these groups. These victims are taken merely as an 
example for the rest in order to produce a general psychological effect. (During 
the war in Indochina, teachers and businessmen were such victims of the Viet- 
minh. Rich inhabitants of French-occupied cities, including even Saigon, 
received nocturnal visits during which Vietminh representatives confronted 
them with the alternative of paying the “war tax” imposed on the whole of the 
country by Ho Chi Minh’s “government” or of facing reprisals. The murder of 
one such businessman, who had not necessarily been hunted by the Communists, 
resulted in the payment of large sums to the Vietminh, since all who received 
such nocturnal visits automatically assumed that the murdered man, who had 
belonged to their social group, had refused to pay the “tax.””) The same applied 
to sabotage: the destruction of grain supplies in an agtarian region or the blowing 
up of an important bridge is not so much an attack against a tactical objective as 
an attempt to sabotage the payment of farmers’ taxes or a demonstration of the 
power of the revolutionary movement. 


At a more advanced stage, when these methods have proved successful, the 
movement assumes the form of an organized guerilla war, the primary object 
of which is not so much the destruction of military personnel, convoys or defensive 
points as the constant harrying of the army and the police. By forcing the ad- 
ministration, the police and the army to be constantly on the alert, the guerilla 
war induces a feeling of perpetual insecurity which facilitates the acquisition by 
the Communists of control over the population. In most cases, the government 
is obliged to withdraw its officials from the threatened areas, where the population, 
bereft of its leaders, becomes an easy victim for the Communists. 


While the supporters of the existing order and the masses are repeatedly 
assured of the senselessness of offering resistance and told that “the wheel of 
history cannot be turned back,” every effort is made to secure the support of the 
neutrals and the waverers, both at home and abroad, or at least to persuade them 
to preserve a waiting attitude. A favorite device is to give the revolutionary war 
some misleading label as a “just war in the name of liberty,” a “national-liberation 
struggle,” or a “shaking off of the colonial yoke.” In any case, the movement is 
represented as originating in the masses of the population, and so finds supporters 
in various quarters, especially abroad. (Many responsibly-minded people in 
Europe and America, for example, allowed themselves to be persuaded that the 
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war in Indochina was a “war of liberation.” Even in France, many regarded it as 
an “‘unjust” war. The same applies to the war in Algeria, as the recent protest of 121 
intellectuals in Paris clearly shows. Similarly, a considerable portion of American 
public opinion became convinced after World War II that what was going on in 
China was nota seizure of power by the Communists but an “agrarian revolution.”’) 


Finally, the destructive process is completed by the liquidation of the lasi 
strongholds of the old order in an open conflict which in part assumes the form 
of regular warfare. Each successful battle is accompanied by executions and mass 
deportations, as during the battle for Dien Bien Phu, for under the new order 
there is no place for the diehards who have succeeded so far in resisting all 
intimidation, persecution and demoralization. 


The constructive process is also characterized by a blend of psychological 
and organizational measures, which are applied in proportion to and simul- 
taneously with the measures just described under the reverse process. The more 
the old order has been disintegrated, the less covert becomes the work of creating 
a new order to take its place. 

The Communists’ first concern is to build up a network of cells embracing 
“active elements” from all strata of the population. Potential adherents are 
subjected to a systematic training, after which the first steps can be taken for the 
establishment of an elementary organization. Not only propagandists but also 
experts in various fields are recruited to work in various Party formations. When 
this network of cells has been constructed, it is immediately put to work, either 
on pursuing the destructive process further or on establishing various organiza- 
tions designed to bring the masses under the Party’s control. These organizations 
are built up into what might be termed hierarchies, whose functions supplement 
and frequently overlap one another. The first and most important of them 
is that of the Party apparatus and local Party organizations, the establish- 
ment of which is duplicated in other fields, at first in the form of under- 
ground bodies. Next in importance to the Party hierarchy is that of 
the regional or territorial administration, which arises side by side with 
the existing legal administration. This network, which exists at all levels from 
village revolutionary committees through district and provincial authorities 
to a provisional government, covers the population according to its place ot 
residence. In addition, other mass organizations are created which embrace 
various population groups—trade unions and professional associations ; children’s 
and youth clubs; associations for the aged or invalids, for women, boys 
and girls, etc. This complex system is supplemented by the military organi- 
zation of the population and completed by the establishment of a secret police. 
The parallel existence of such manifold hierarchies ensures the possibility of 
maintaining a check on almost the entire population: the family as an institution, 
associations of the traditional type and personal friendships become disintegrated 
and the door is left wide open for petty spying and denunciation. 


Clearly, of all these parallel hierarchies, the most vital are the Party, the secret 
police, the territorial administration and the military organization. The others, 





although well-nigh indispensable, are less strictly organized. Not infrequently, 
while other offices are occupied by Communists, their highest posts are left to 
the “coalition partners,” i.e., political groups temporarily tolerated by the 
Communists in order to create the impression of a “national” movement. 


The politically amorphous masses are thus gradually organized for the 
purpose of pro-Communist activity, while being alienated from the existing order 
through the destructive process already described. When this has been achieved, 
the time is ripe for the establishment of a Communist social and political order, 
after which the “liberation” of larger areas can be undertaken. Finally, a pro- 
visional revolutionary government is set up which can be recognized by the 
Communist states and so gain the appearance of legality. 


In the eyes of the Communists, an association of any kind is not properly 
cemented, morally or practically speaking, until it has been militarized. The fact 
that a state of war offers ample grounds for organizing and equipping the maxi- 
mum number of persons is exploited to embrace the population in a military 
hierarchy, regardless of the purely military value of the bodies thus formed, in 
order to accelerate the formation of the new society and to hold its members 
together. Mao Tse-tung’s “mobilization of the masses” is aimed at turning every 
citizen into a fighter, an auxiliary helper, an information agent or at least a 
transport worker for military ends. 


Thus the population is gradually transformed into a “people’s army,” which 
is organized at three levels. The first of these is that of the home guard, the local 
units of which embrace all able-bodied citizens in the district concerned and 
serve the purpose of local defense, including reconnaissance, counterespionage 
and local partisan actions. The second level is that of regional partisan formations— 
often developed out of the small groups of terrorists which were the first bodies 
to emerge in the militarization process—which undertake actions of greater or 
lesser magnitude in the districts from which they are recruited, while the third 
level is that of the main forces of the revolutionary war, which, developed from 
the most experienced and efficient regional partisan formations, are organized in the 
same way and conduct the same operations as any regular army. Of these three 
types of military organizations, the first two are peculiar to a revolutionary war. 


The organizational framework, however, is by no means the only task of 
the constructive process. It has to be filled out by propaganda suitably adapted 
to the circumstances. A central watchword is adopted such as “national liberation” 
or “death to the atomic menace,” which is calculated to find a response from the 
greatest number of people. This purpose is best served by some slogan, by no 
means always derived from Communist ideology, which may also be taken up by 
some of the representatives of the existing order. In Asia and Africa, for instance, 
the Communists appeal to such elements as nationalism, racial enmity or the 
desire for agrarian reform. In all the devices employed—catchwords, visual symbols, 
endless repetition, differentiated treatments of the same theme—as well as in the 
use of controlled news media, the experience of psychology and sociology is 
turned to account. This applies even more to specifically Communist methods 
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such as brain-washing, show trials and self-criticism, where the desired effect is 
produced by frequent and regular application. While show trials are designed to 
insti] ideas on a mass scale, self-criticism and brain-washing are intended to 
break the individual’s inner resistance. Whether public or private, written or oral, 
self-criticism destroys all human and familiar ties. The average man soon gives 
up the fight and even feels some relief when he knows that he has fallen in with 
the masses and the “general line.” 

Quite apart from its analysis as a combination of two aspects, destructive and 
constructive, the revolutionary war, throughout its progress, may be regarded 
as the interaction of three processes—crystalization (i.e., the moral and ideological 
crystalization of the revolutionary movement), organization and militarization. 
These three processes are constantly closely interwoven. When, for example, all 
the members of a cell have been indoctrinated, various tasks and responsibilities 
can be distributed among them, and some small-scale enterprise embarked upon 
such as an attack on a police station to seize weapons. At a later stage, a successful 
partisan raid may be exploited in order to win new supporters and unite them in 
village committees or other organizations. Conversely, where a village committee 
and other organizations exist, propaganda and political training courses may end 
in the recruitment of volunteers for military action. 

For the Communists, the first two of these processes are the decisive ones, 
while the third does not always have to be complete. Situations resulting from 
successful “‘crystalization” and “organization” are critical to the extent that only 
the deployment of all the political and military resources at the disposal of the 
existing legal order can turn the tide. On the other hand, a well-developed 
military organization that is not backed by other “hierarchies” is relatively easy 
to handle. (The classical example of this is the revolutionary war in Greece in 
1946-49.) 


The process of crystalization, or the gradual winning over of the masses, is 
begun some time before military action can be embarked upon, and even then the 
strategical disadvantage of the insurgents, who are in the minority, has to be 
compensated for by a careful choice of tactics. Weapons and other resources have 
first to be acquired and strongpoints gradually seized, and only when the relative 
superiority in strength has changed hands can a general offensive be undertaken. 
As a rule, the revolutionary war begins inconspicuously at a number of scattered 
points and finishes by concentrating in a single large-scale battle; sometimes, 
however, the process does not get as far this stage, since the legal government and 
its forces become completely demoralized and capitulate to the Communist troops 
(as in the last phase of the fighting for Hanoi). 


* 


On the basis of experience in Algeria, French officers have recently attempted 
to divide the course of a revolutionary war into five phases. The first phase is 
to all appearances a peaceful one, and is distinguished from the normal situation 
only by the activities of infiltrating Communist agents, who are equipped with 
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all the techniques of subversive warfare and whose purpose is to seek out the 
potential sources of conflict which exist in every society but particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries and to make them politically useful by awakening them 
in the minds of the broad masses of the population.At the same time, revolutionary 
cadres are formed for the purpose of aggravating these causes of conflict during 
the next phase and so creating as great a chasm as possible between the legal 
political administration and the masses. 

As soon as these underground cadres are assured of the effectiveness of their 
propaganda, they proceed to the application of force and terrorism at various 
points. Persons and institutions representing the legal order are put under pres- 
sure, and the population itself is encouraged, under the influence of work during 
the first phase, to lay the blame for existing tensions upon the legal administration. 
The population adopts toward the authorities a reserved but basically hostile 
attitude. 

The third phase is marked by numerous uprisings and the formation of guerilla 
troops. Control is seized over individual areas, which serve as bridgeheads for 
the partisans and provide an opportunity for establishing the first elements of 
the “revolutionary” order. 

The fourth phase begins with the formation of large guerilla bands organized 
in the manner of a regular army and designated as a “liberation army.” These 
forces are brought into action at various points in order to extend and unite the 
“liberated” areas. At the same time, a provisional government is set up and 
attempts are made to win for it international recognition. 

The final phase comprises a general attack on all fronts, in which the deliberate 
stepping up of acts of terrorism and ever-increasing intensity of the fighting are 
accompanied by activity on the international plane by the revolutionary govern- 
ment and the powers backing it. Appeals to the peoples of other countries, 
diplomatic démarches and attempts to recruit the support of international organiza- 
tions belong to this phase. Finally comes the destruction of the forces of the 
old order, which by now are demoralized and bereft of all further support from 
outside. 

This analysis, while it does not conflict with that given above, appears to be 
based too exclusively on the example of Algeria. Little regard is paid to the 
formation of mass organizations, which is understandable in the case of Algeria, 
where, as in any patriarchal society, the authority of the heads of families and 
tribes is still considerable: once the support of these latter is secured, the coopera- 
tion of the masses may be counted upon without the need to reorganize them 
completely on an entirely new basis. 
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Soviet Afro-Asian Policy Enters a New Stage 


Georc A. VON STACKELBERG 


Between October 10 and 12, 1960, the first Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference was held in Stalinabad, capital of the Tadzhik SSR. This conference 
was ostensibly summoned on the initiative, not of the Soviet Party or government, 
but of the Soviet public. In an interview with a correspondent of the Soviet 
weekly Novoe vremya, the secretary of the Soviet Committee for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity stated, “The Stalinabad conference is being summoned at the request 
of many Soviet public [viz., non-governmental] organizations and individuals.”! 


The Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, which was itself established in 
1955 as a “public organization,” served as a vehicle for implementing the wishes 
of the Soviet Party leaders during the Stalinabad conference. The main report 
at the conference was read by Committee chairman Mirzo Tursun-zade on the 
subject “The Peoples of Asia and Africa in the Struggle with Colonialism and 
Imperialism.” A new Committee was elected consisting of 122 persons, after 
which a plenary session elected a presidium of 25 comprising representatives from 
the Soviet republics of Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Transcaucasia and a number 
of autonomous republics of the RSFSR, persons prominent in political and social 
life and representatives of the Moslem clergy. Mirzo Tursun-zade was re-elected 
chairman of the Committee, and writer A. V. Sofronov his deputy.* Others 
prominent in the Committee include Academician Evgenii Zhukov, writer 
Mukhtar Auezov, and Professor I. Oshanin. 


Hitherto, Afro-Asian solidarity conferences had been held jointly by solidarity 
committees set up in various countries of Africa and Asia from 1955 on. They 
arose out of the conference held in Delhi in 1955, which had been summoned, 
ostensibly to discuss the question of reducing international tension, but in fact to 
create the conditions necessary for exerting Communist influence upon any form 
of cooperation among the Asian countries that might arise as a result of the 
Bandung conference, which took place shortly afterward.* Then came the Afro- 
Asian conference in Cairo (December 26, 1957—January 1, 1958), which set up 
an Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, comprising a Council with representatives 
from various Afro-Asian countries and a Permanent Secretariat located in Cairo. 
The secretariat was headed by a secretary-general (at present Yosef-el-Seba’i, of 
the United Arab Republic), and comprised representatives from the Chinese 
People’s Republic, Japan, India, Indonesia, Iraq, the United Arab Republic, the 
USSR, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, the Congo, Cameroun and Uganda. The Conakry 


1 Novoe vremya, October 7, 1960, p. 24. 
2 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 13, 1960. 
3 See G. A. von Stackelberg, “From Baku to Bandung,” Bu/letin, June 1955, pp. 27—30. 





conference of April 1960 established in addition an executive committee of 
27 persons representing, in addition to the countries just listed, Korea, Iran, 
Kenya, the Lebanon, Liberia, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Morocco, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Somalia, South-West Africa, Tunisia, North Viet- 
Nam and Yemen. This executive committee meets twice a year, while the Council 
of the Committee, to which it is responsible and which comprises representatives 
from all these 27 countries, meets once between every two conferences. After the 
Conakry conference, the Solidarity Committee began to call itself the Organi- 
zation for the Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa and Asia (OSPAA).4 The 
Solidarity Council and the permanent secretariat included representatives from 
the USSR,® the present Soviet representative in the latter body being Gafur 
Abdurrashidov. At the Cairo conference of December 1957, the Soviet delegation 
consisted of 27 members headed by Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Uzbek SSR Sharaf Rashidov, while the Chinese delegation comprised 
20 persons headed by President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences Go Mo-jo. 

On the initiative of the Solidarity Council, an Afro-Asian economic con- 
ference and an Afro-Asian youth conference were held in Cairo on December 
8—11, 1958, and February 2—8, 1959, respectively.* Both these conferences were 
attended by Soviet delegations, on the latter occasion consisting of nine members, 
mostly Union republic Komsomol first secretaries, headed by First Secretary of 
the Uzbekistan Komsomol Kk. Murtazaev.? 

The conference of the Friends of Peace of Iraq held in Baghdad in April 1959 
took place independently of the Solidarity Council. It was attended by delegates 
from the USSR, the people’s democracies and Communist parties from various 
countries, including Israel, the Lebanon, Indonesia and India, the Soviet Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee confining itself to a message of greeting in which it 
pointed out the close bonds linking the Afro-Asian solidarity movement with 
that of the Friends of Peace.® Similarly, the Solidarity Committee in Cairo merely 
sent a message of greeting to the Conference of Afro-Asian Writers held at 
Tashkent on October 7—12, 1958, which was attended by Mirzo Tursun-zade and 
Sofronov as members of the conference’s organizing committee.® The Soviet 
Solidarity Committee also had no official connection with the Congress of the 
International Union of Students which took place in October of this year in 
Baghdad.!° While neither the Cairo nor the Soviet Solidarity Committee, there- 
fore, was directly concerned with these conferences in Baghdad and Tashkent, 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference held in Conakry on April 11—15 of this 
year was organized by the Solidarity Committee in Cairo and came as the second 
in this series after that held in Cairo in 1957. 

4 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 10, 1960. 

5 Pravda, January 4, 1958. . 

® Jbid., February 2 and 7, 1959, and Komsomolskaya pravda, February 3 and 7, 1959. 

* Komsomolskaya pravda, July 31, 1959. 

% Pravda, April 12, 1959. 

® Literaturnaya gazeta, October 9, 1958. See G. A. von Stackelberg, “The Spirit of Tashkent: A 
Review of the Conference of Afro-Asian Writers,” Bulletin, December 1958, pp. 15—24. 

10 Pravda, October 9, 1960. 
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Thus, the recent conference in Stalinabad was not a continuation of the con- 
ferences in Cairo and Conakry, but rather the beginning of a new stage in the 
activities of the Soviet Solidarity Committee. Hitherto, these activities had 
consisted in: participating in the work of preparatory committees and conferences 
of the Solidarity Committee in Cairo and in international conferences of the 
Friends of Peace in Stockholm and Tokyo; inviting various organizations and 
individuals from Asia and Africa to visit the Soviet Union (representatives of 
over thirty of these countries visited the USSR in response to such invitations) ;!! 
sending representatives abroad (in 1959-60, they visited Japan, India, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, Guinea and other countries) ;!* organizing 
an “Africa Week” and “Algeria Week” in the USSR (on the latter occasion, in 
1959, 1,200,000 rubles were collected as aid for the Algerians) ;!* figuring as one 
of the founders of the University of Friendship of the Peoples in Moscow ;"* and 
offering scholarships to students from Africa to study at places of higher education 
in the USSR (in 1960, 60 such scholarships were granted).'® But a solidarity 
conference on an all-Union scale with guests attending from the Afro-Asian 
countries was a new departure, and signifies the beginning of more independent 
action on the part of this specifically Soviet solidarity committee vis-a-vis the 
committee in Cairo. 


The principal task of the Soviet Solidarity Committee is to promote Soviet 
propaganda and the implementation of Soviet policy at conferences organized 
by the Solidarity Committee in Cairo. The fulfillment of this task has not been 
without its difficulties. At the Cairo conference in 1957, for example, the dele- 
gations of the USSR and other Communist countries encountered opposition 
from the non-Communist delegations in their attempt to take the initiative into 
their own hands. Leader of the Ethiopian delegation Makesha Getachev declared 
that a number of delegations, in particular that of Burma, were disturbed by the 
obviously Communist spirit in which the conference was being conducted. Indian 
delegate Anup Singh insisted that a more moderate tone be given to the text of 
the official communiqué adopted by the conference. The majority of those 
present, he said, were not Communists and would make every effort to ensure 
that this fact was reflected in the text of the final communiqué. The conference’s 
rejection of the Communist draft resolution to the effect that the United States 
government was supporting a policy of racial discrimination and the removal 
from the resolution on imperialism of the paragraph in which the United States 
was accused of atrocities in Korea signified something of a defeat for the Com- 


11 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 11, 1960. 
12 Tbid. 

13 Novoe vremya, October 7, 1960, p. 25. 

14 G. A. von Stackelberg, ““The University for the Friendship of Peoples,” Bulletin, April 1960, 
pp. 16—20. 

15 Novoe vremya, October 7, 1960. 
















munist delegations. The criticisms of Soviet imperialism in Hungary made by the 
Ghana delegate Amu Aunakh constituted a further setback. 

In a leading article published in Pravda on December 1, 1957, the Soviet Party 
leaders drew the attention of those attending the Cairo conference to the declara- 
tion signed on November 16 by representatives of twelve Communist parties in 
power in the “socialist bloc” as “one of the most important documents of our 
time.” They also hoped that the conference would subscribe to the “peace 
manifesto” drawn up by 64 Communist and pro-Communist parties, including that 
of Yugoslavia. The Communists succeeded in modifying to a considerable extent 
the agenda of the conference, but even so the resolutions which it finally adopted 
were not so much specifically Communist as anti-West and anti-colonialist. 


The Soviet delegation also encountered difficulties when advancing its draft 
resolutions at the Afro-Asian economic conference in December 1958. A large 
proportion of those present rejected the proposal of Nesterov, head of the Soviet 
delegation, that Anglo-American “aggression” in the Near East should be 
condemned. It was even proposed by an Indonesian delegate that the USSR be 
excluded from the conference, on the grounds that only independent countries 
of Africa and Asia should participate in the work of organizations concerned 
with mutual economic aid in this sphere and that the USSR was neither an Asian 
nor an African country. Although it was favorably received by some delegates, 
this proposal was not adopted, but referred to a special committee. Another 
question was also referred to a committee—that of inviting delegates from Nation- 
alist China and Southern Korea, which scarcely accorded with Soviet interests. 
Plans for creating a unified pro-Soviet economic bloc of Afro-Asian countries 
did not succeed : the conference did, indeed, set up an organization for Afro-Asian 
economic cooperation, but no Soviet delegates were elected to its principal offices. 
Of the Communist countries, indeed, only China received such representation, 
and this, of course, was a considerable setback for the USSR in her rivalry with 
Communist China for influence in Africa. 


There was even greater opposition to Communist propaganda efforts at the 
youth conference of February 1959. A number of delegates made anti-Com- 
munist attacks, and some groups of young people organized anti-Communist 
demonstrations. Even before the conference opened, the Indonesian delegation 
declared that the attendance of a Soviet delegation (one of whose members was 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law Adzhubei) was not in accord with the “spirit of Ban- 
dung.”?® During the conference, delegates from South Viet-Nam and Japan 
proposed a resolution proclaiming the readiness of Afro-Asian youth to fight 
Communism.?? In a paper on the role of women in the newly-emerging Afro- 
Asian countries, Mrs. Golan Ali criticized the “inhuman conditions” in which 
Chinese women, separated from their families, are obliged to work.1* These 
criticisms were ignored by Pravda in its report of February 7, 1959, which observed 





16 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, February 9, 1959. 
17 Tbid.; and Pravda, February 10, 1959. 
18 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, February 9, 1959. 
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that the paper “did not touch upon the most burning theme, that of the struggle 
of Afro-Asian youth for the liberty and independence of their countries,” and 
that it “caused profound dissatisfaction among the delegates.” When a message 
of greeting was read from Khrushchev at the closing session, voices were heard 
rejecting cooperation with either East or West. During this session, students of 
Cairo University organized demonstrations in which both anti-imperialist and 
anti-Communist slogans were called. Despite all efforts to present the proceedings 
of this conference in a light most favorable to the Soviets, Pravda was obliged 
to admit that the proceedings were tense and marked by frequent conflicts 
between opposing points of view.!® 

During this conference, the Egyptian illustrated weekly E/-Mosevver published 
an article by its editor-in-chief, Fikri Abaza, in which the writer pointed out the 
danger of Communism for the Arab world and appealed to Afro-Asian youth 
to beware of false hopes that the Eastern, Russian, camp would be consistent in 
its friendship. The Soviet newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda, which had ignored 
all expression of anti-Communist views at the conference, nevertheless reacted 
to this article, describing its author, together with editor Heikel and publisher 
Mostefa Amin, as “Arab voices attuned by the colonizers to the Voice of 
America.”?° 

By way of contrast, the Conakry conference took place in an atmosphere 
more favorable to the Communists. The Soviet and Chinese delegations set 
the general tone, and although there was considerable discussion in the various 
committees, all resolutions dealing with fundamental questions were accepted 
at the plenary sessions without especial difficulty.24 However, during the discus- 
sion of questions relating to CENTO and SEATO, Turkish delegate Nazlt 
Tilabar stated that in her opinion the conference was incorrect in describing 
these organizations and NATO as “aggressive.” The Bandung conference, she 
said, had approved the principle of non-interference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries: if a protest was to be made against these military alliances, it should be 
extended to cover all other military pacts.?? 

Evidently, in spite of the fact that the conferences held under the auspices 
of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council were subjected to Communist pressure, 
the efforts to secure the adoption of pro-Communist resolutions and to win over 
all those present to the Communist point of view were by no means entirely 
successful. The Soviet leaders could not be completely satisfied with the position 
of their representatives in the Solidarity Council and its permanent secretariat. 
The permanent secretariat in Cairo is financed jointly by the USSR, Communist 
China and the United Arab Republic, and the anti-Communist attitude of the 
latter country, combined with differences on various specific questions such as 
that of the Indian-Chinese frontier, make it impossible to exploit fully the financing 


19 Pravda, February 9, 1959. 

20 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 8, 1959. 

21 Pravda, April 19, 1960. See “Die zweite afrikanische Solidarititskonferenz,” Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, May 10, 1960, p. 5. 

22 Zafer, Ankara, Nisan (April) 14, 1960. 
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of the permanent secretariat in the political interests of the Communist bloc. 
In the opinion of some of its members—e. g., the Indian representative Shri 
Malavia—,** the permanent secretariat as a whole has never pursued Communist 
aims, however active its Soviet and Chinese members may have been. As a 
result of Chinese aggressive action on the Indian frontier and the action of 
Chinese Communists in Tibet, many non-Communist representatives were made 
to realize that association with the Communists constituted a threat to their 
prestige. 

Another cause for Soviet dissatisfaction lay in disagreements with the Chinese 
Communists in the permanent secretariat. Sino-Soviet ideological rivalry in the 
Afro-Asian sphere was illustrated by the voting which took place on the subject 
of the text of the message sent by the permanent secretariat to the conference 
of African states held in Tunis on January 25—31, 1960, which referred to the 
pleasure with which the secretariat viewed the fact that “more and more peoples 
of Africa ...are entering the family of Afro-Asian peoples, since each people 
which has acquired freedom strengthens and extends the neutral zone of peace.” 
This resolution, which clearly championed the policy of neutrality, was supported 
by six of the eight countries represented in the secretariat, including the USSR, 
while Communist China and Guinea voted against it.4 


From the foregoing, it is clear why the Soviet leaders should seek other 
means of enhancing their influence in the sphere of Afro-Asian solidarity. The 
Conakry conference showed that the holding of such conferences in countries 
which had fallen under strong Communist influence could promote the Soviet 
leaders’ aim, but for them this in itself was insufficient. At the Fifteenth Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly, in addition to Khrushchev’s proposals 
for replacing the office of Secretary-General by a three-man secretariat representing 
the Communist, Western and neutral blocs and for transferring the UN head- 
quarters to some country outside the United States, the Soviet delegation resisted 
the proposal of seventeen South American countries for extending the membership 
of the Security Council from eleven to thirteen and also the proposal put forward 
by these same countries in addition to ten others for increasing the membership 
of the Economic and Social Council from eighteen to twenty. These proposals 
had been elaborated in accordance with the desires of the new Afro-Asian states, 
and the Soviet objections came as a surprise to many of those present at the 
Assembly. 

What took place in the UN General Assembly was a reflection on a larger 
scale of developments at the Conakry conference. Here, the Communist proposals 
were designed to weaken the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council (or Organization) 
in order to strengthen Soviet influence. These proposals were to reduce the 
membership of the permanent secretariat, abolish the office of secretary-general 
(at present filled by Mr. Yosef-el-Seba’i, of the United Arab Republic) so that his 
functions could be exercised in turn by members of the secretariat, and transfer 





23 The Scotsman, Edinburgh, February 17, 1960. 
24 Tbid. 
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the headquarters of the secretariat from Cairo to some other country.*® None of 
these proposals was accepted by the conference. On the contrary, in response 
to a proposal by the African delegates, the membership of the secretariat was 
increased, thereby considerably enhancing the influence of the African countries 
upon its work: as a result of the inclusion of representatives from Algeria, 
Guinea, the Congo and Uganda, the African and Asian countries are now equally 
represented. The only concession made to the Communists was the decision that 
the present secretary-general should remain in office for no longer than one year. 


It was because, under the circumstances, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organiza- 
tion in Cairo would obviously not give wholehearted support to all Khrushchev’s 
demands made at the UN General Assembly any more than the official representa- 
tives of the Afro-Asian countries there had done, that the Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee decided to hold its first conference in this sphere. Stalinabad, 
as capital of the Tadzhik SSR, was chosen as the seat of the conference in order 
to stress its significance at least as far as the Asian countries were concerned. 
For the same reason, representatives were invited from all the Soviet republics 
in Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Transcaucasia and also from many autonomous 
republics of the RSFSR.?* Unofficial representatives from non-Soviet Asia and 
North Africa included the Indian writer Shivdan Singh Chauhan, the Japanese 
lawyer and head of the delegation from the Japanese Solidarity Committee 
Taketo Makinouti, the Japanese representative in the Cairo permanent secretariat 
Masao Kitadzava, the Iraqi Mohammed Ali Kerim, the Indonesian student Abdul 
Sokur (now at the Moscow Higher Technical School), the North Vietnamese 
student Nguen Van Han (now at Moscow University), member of the per- 
manent secretariat of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organization in Cairo Mrs. 
Bahiya Kerem (from the United Arab Republic), Mohammed Abdul Veli (from 
Yemen) and Ahmed Zemirlin (representative of the FLN), while Black Africa 
was represented almost entirely by students at present in Moscow—Ibrahim 
Mogibi (from Uganda), Traore Soriba (from Guinea), Kamel Chapeiu (from 
Cameroun), Ahmed Mohammed Barkallah (from Somalia) and Abd-el-Helim 
Omer (from the Sudan). The Soviet Party leaders remained in the background 
in order to encourage the impression that the conference was the voice of public 
opinion. Greetings sent to the conference included messages from the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, the Committee of Soviet Women and a joint 
message from the Party Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
and the Council of Ministers of Tadzhikistan; among messages from abroad, 
that from the Permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee in 
Cairo is worth noting.?” The conference, for its part, sent messages of greeting 
to Khrushchev?® and to the International Congress of Democratic Lawyers in 
Sofia. 





25 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 10, 1960. 

26 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, October 11, 1960. 
27 Jbid., October 12, 1960, p. 4. 

28 Jbid., October 13, 1960. 
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The only more or less detailed reports of the conference proceedings appeared 
in the local Soviet press, especially that of Tadzhikistan, the metropolitan press 
printing only brief reports. Six Western journalists accredited to Moscow who 
had arrived in Stalinabad were not given facilities for telephoning their reports 


to the West.? 
* 


The Stalinabad conference took place at the time when Khrushchev was 
advancing his proposals concerning modifications in the structure of the United 
Nations, the immediate liquidation of colonialism and the situation in Algeria 
and the Congo. The entire conference was consequently dominated by these 
proposals, although the official agenda contained only the two questions: (1) 
the struggle of the Afro-Asian peoples against colonialism and imperialism and 
(2) the work of the Soviet Committee of Afro-Asian Solidarity.*° One of the chief 
purposes in organizing the conference was clearly indicated in a TASS report 
issued just before the opening. This quoted Deputy Secretary of the Soviet 
Solidarity Committee M. L. Dzhibladze as saying: 


The conference is being summoned at a time when all the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, all progressive humanity is warmly discussing and resolutely supporting 
the declaration calling for the granting of independence to the colonial countries 
and peoples submitted for discussion in the United Nations General Assembly by 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. 


Perhaps the reason why the Stalinabad conference was only briefly reported 
in the central Soviet press was that Khrushchev’s proposals failed to win the 
unanimous support of the Afro-Asian representatives in the United Nations. 
Be that as it may, extracts from Khrushchev’s speeches were faithfully repeated 
at the conference. Mirzo Tursun-zade’s speech is typical: 


The proposal of the Soviet Union submitted by N. S. Khrushchev at the Fifteenth 
Session of the UN General Assembly to liquidate immediately the shameful system 
of colonialism . . . is a further realization of the Leninist nationality policy. ... We 
support wholeheartedly the just efforts of the Chinese people to secure the expulsion 
of American occupying forces from the island of Taiwan.... We demand an 
immediate restoration of the legal rights of the Chinese People’s Republic in the 
United Nations ....We wholeheartedly support the struggle of the Vietnamese 
people for the peaceful unification of their country....It is essential to find a 
solution to the Korean question, an essential condition for which is the immediate 
and complete evacuation of all American troops from South Korea... . We declare 
once more: the colonizers must leave Algeria! ...The Soviet people support the 
struggle of the peoples of Oman... . The Soviet people support the just demand 
of the Indonesian people for the return of Western Irian . . .. We consider that the 
colonizers must leave Goa. . . . Our public opinion warmly supports the struggle of 
the people of Cameroun for full liberty and independence. ... We fervently acclaim the 
noble initiative of head of the Soviet government Khrushchev in submitting the 
question of the Congo for discussion by the Fifteenth Session of the UN General 





2° Figaro, Paris, October 18, 1960. 
30 Pravda, October 9, 1960; Jzvestia, October 12, 1960; and Sovetskaya kultura, October 13, 1960. 
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Assembly, and demand that the troops of only African and Asian countries be left 
in the Congo: these troops must remain on Congo territory only with the agreement 
of the legally elected Congolese government of Mr. Lumumba.*! 


A few phrases from speeches by two Africans now studying in Moscow are 
worth quoting to show the results of their political processing. Kamel Chapeiu 
stated: 

Lenin gave us a clear idea of the right of nations to self-determination ... . Our 

old masters are ruling in Cameroun, colonialism has given way to neocolonialism. . . . 

UN troops in the Congo behaved in the most shameful manner: they sowed con- 

fusion in the Congo. We demand that interference by troops of the United Nations 

be stopped and that the rule of the central government of the Congo be completely 
restored. Not one country of the Western bloc could have proposed a resolution like 
the draft declaration of the Soviet government on the liquidation of colonialism.** 


~and Ibrahim Mogibi: 

The people of Uganda boldly opposed the inclusion of Uganda in the East African 
Federation, the establishment of which was prepared by Britain and was designed 
to spread race rule over the whole of Southern Africa. ... The people of Uganda, 
together with all freedom- and peace-loving peoples, support the proposal of 
Soviet premier Khrushchev and Dr. Nkrumah at the Fifteenth UN General Assembly 
for the liquidation of the colonial system in all its forms.** 


Among the speeches by other persons present, those of Mrs. Bahiya Kerem, 
Ahmed Zemirlin, Taketo Makinouti and Masao Kitadzava are of some interest. 
Apart from a few compliments of a general nature, Mrs. Bahiya Kerem condemned 
colonialism and racial discrimination in general and cautious terms and said a 
few heartfelt words on behalf of Algeria. Evidently, she preferred to leave the 
business of praising Khrushchev’s proposals in UNO and his championing of 
the Afro-Asian peoples to the Soviet delegates.*4 Ahmed Zemirlin read the 
message sent by the Permanent Secretariat of the Solidarity Committee in Cairo. 
This was couched in moderate terms: it mentioned the question of disarmament, 
the struggle for universal peace and international friendship, and pointed out 
the “‘remarkable fact” that the Afro-Asian delegation, headed by Khrushchev 
and the five leaders of “positive neutrality,” are the most active in their insistence 
on the urgent necessity of establishing a lasting peace and securing general 
disarmament.*5 Despite its numerical strength, the Japanese delegation confined 
itself to speeches of a general character at the conference’s opening and closing 
sessions: in political matters, it dealt only with questions directly relating to 
Japan—i.e., the American-Japanese treaty, the abolition of American military 
bases and the return of Okinawa. The delegation from the Japanese Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee presented gifts to the women of Tadzhikistan and the 
Soviet Solidarity Committee. 





31 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 11, 1960, p. 2. 
32 Jbid., October 12, 1960, p. 2. 

33 Jbid., October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

4 Tbid. 
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One striking feature of the conference is the small attention devoted to China 
and the absence of a Chinese delegation. In the list of numerous guests from 
foreign countries given in Kommunist Tadzhikistana on October 11, 1960, there 
is no mention of China, and none of the reports issued by the Soviet press and by 
TASS mentions any speeches by a Chinese delegate during the conference 
proceedings. Not until the report of the city meeting marking the close of the 
conference is there mention of a Lia Chih-tsin, who spoke of the great achievements 
of the Chinese People’s Republic during the eleven years of its existence and 
declared that the Chinese people would continue to the end the fight for the 
liquidation of colonialism and the triumph of the common cause of Communism.**® 
Evidently, the Chinese Communist leaders preferred to remain uncommitted 
in their policy vis-d-ris the Afro-Asian countries and in the choice of methods 
for spreading Communism in these countries. The absence of North Korean 
representatives is likewise notable. 

Anti-American propaganda occupied a large share of the speeches made at 
the conference. Mirzo Tursun-zade declared that “the imperialists of the USA 
are playing a particularly disgusting role in imperialism with regard to the 
African peoples,” and accused the United States of having, “a few days after the 
proclamation of the Congo’s independence, embarked, together with her partners 
in NATO, upon armed aggression against the new-born republic through the 
agency of the Belgians... with the aim of retaining for the monopolists the 
enormous profits extorted by exploitation from the Congolese.” He repeated the 
assertion frequently made by Soviet propaganda that American aid, as a rule, is 
offered with the object of “enslaving the peoples and preparing for a new war,” 
and that “‘those countries which receive aid from the USA have not advanced, 
but are in an economically worse position than before.”%? Rector of the Turk- 
menian State University P. Azimov said, ““The conference cannot pass over in 
silence the danger presented by American imperialism, which is reviving revanchist 
forces in Western Germany,”** while Kamel Chapeiu rehearsed his well-learnt 
lesson that “France received aid from NATO and American arms are sowing 
death in Cameroun.” 

Soviet anti-American propaganda was also reflected in the resolutions adopted 
by the conference. The general resolution declared: 

Imperialist monopolies, above all those of the USA, are striving to retain 


colonial exploitation, at whatever price and in whatever form. They are attempting 
to impose a puppet government .... They are binding young independent states 





%8 Jbid., October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

37 Thid., October 11, 1960, p. 2. See Georg A. von Stackelberg, “Sovict African Studies as a Weapon 
of Soviet Policy,” Bulletin, September 1960, p. 13, and V. V. Bogoslovsky, “Ob ideologicheskikh 
osnovakh politiki SShA v Afrike” (The Ideological Foundations of United States Policy in Africa), 
Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1959, No. 6, pp. 155—56. 

38 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

39 Jbid., October 12, 1960, p. 2. These anti-American statements served as a signal for intensified 
attacks against the “imperialists” in general and the USA in particular in the press of the national Soviet 
republics. One vicious attack was that by the poet and member of the Soviet Solidarity Committee 
Mammed Rahim, published on October 29, 1960, in the Azerbaidzhani newspaper Edebiyat ve Indzhesanat. 
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with the chains of unjust agreements, they are fighting to preserve the old and 
create new military bases on others’ territory .... The USA and the powers be- 
longing to the aggressive blocs NATO, SEATO and CENTO still look upon the 
peoples of Asia and Africa as cannon fodder and upon their territory as a strategic 
bridgehead. *° 


The resolution on the Congo accused the United States of interfering in the 
Congo’s internal affairs and of championing Mr. Hammarskjéld, who for his part 
was censured for conniving at such interference.4! An even stronger tone was 
noticeable in the speeches of some delegates,which, like the Congo resolution, 
reflected, in their attacks upon the United States and Mr. Hammarskjéld personally, 
Khrushchev’s demands for the establishment of a three-man secretariat. Mirzo 
Tursun-zade, for example, declared: “We brand Hammarskjéld as an object of 
shame, through whose agency the colonizers are attempting to realize their dark 
schemes.” 

Of particular significance was the statement made by Mufti Ziyautdin Ba- 
bakhanov, head of the Moslem Ecclesiastical Administration for Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan. “The Moslems of Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” he said, 
“wholeheartedly support the declaration of the USSR put forward by the head 
of the Soviet state, N.S. Khrushchev, at the session of the United Nations 
General Assembly.”4? The very participation of the Mufti in the proceedings 
of the conference—he was elected to its presidium—indicates the methods pursued 
by the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee in promoting its propaganda 
among the Moslem peoples of Africa and Asia and also the complete subordination 
of the Soviet Moslems’ spiritual leaders to the interests of Soviet propaganda. 

So much for the principal aim which the Soviet propagandists set themselves 
in promoting the Stalinabad conference. There was, however, another aim— 
that of attracting the maximum degree of attention to the Soviet government’s 
nationality policy and to the successes achieved as a result of this policy in the 
various Soviet republics. At the Stalinabad conference, it was the official rep- 
resentatives of these republics who were made the mouthpiece for this propagan- 
da: Mirzo Tursun-zade spoke of achievements in Tadzhikistan, Minister of Social 
Security of the Kazakh SSR Bolzhan Bultrinov lauded those in Kazakhstan, 
and so on. The paper Kommunist Tadzhikistana devoted a great deal of space to 
speeches on this subject. One gains the impression that the purpose of these 
statements was not merely to lend support to the claims made on behalf of Soviet 
nationality policy by Khrushchev in the United Nations, but also to refute the 
charges of colonialism and imperialism that were leveled against the USSR 
itself in the UN General Assembly and in the Western press.** 

It is noteworthy that a number of speeches at the conference included the 
peoples of Latin America as well as of Asia and Africa among those “oppressed 





4° Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 14, 1960, p. 2. 

41 Jbid. 

42 Tbid., October 12, 1960, p. 4. 

43 The New York Times, September 24 and 30, 1960; and New York Herald Tribune, September 24—25, 
1960. 
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and exploited by the colonizers.” “The proposals made by N. S. Khrushchev 
at the session of the UN General Assembly,” declared Mirzo Tursun-zade, 
“are warmly supported by all men of good will, by the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America.” Kamel Chapeiu asserted that “the imperialists are striving 
by means of armed invasions to hamper the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America in carrying through their independent policies.” Even the head of the 
delegation from the Japanese Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, Taketo Makinouti, 
referred explicitly to the “national-liberation movement of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America.”44 

This inclusion by the Soviets of the Latin American peoples among those 
“oppressed by the colonizers” found its first expression in the rules governing 
the admission of students to the University of the Friendship of the Peoples in 
Moscow.*® At the Conakry conference, many speakers stressed the importance 
of cooperation between the Latin American countries and the Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Organization. Consequently, speculations that the work of this organization 
may in the near future be extended to cover the Latin American countries*® and 
that “representatives” from these countries will be included in the permanent 
secretariat in Cairo are by no means without foundation. 


oe 


The work of the Stalinabad conference was accompanied by public meetings 
in the city, by concerts in honor of those attending, by press conferences, re- 
ceptions and visits to the sights of Stalinabad and its environs. A new departure 
was the planting by delegates of an “avenue of solidarity” as a symbol of the 
friendship binding the peoples of the two great continents.*? 

From the Soviet leaders’ point of view, the primary significance of the Sta- 
linabad conference lies, not in its resolutions, but in the fact that it demonstrated 
the existence of other means for Soviet infiltration into the Afro-Asian countries 
independently of the central Solidarity Organization in Cairo. The presence of 
large numbers of students from these countries in the educational institutions of 
Moscow, which was exploited for the first time at Stalinabad, will enable the Soviet 
leaders, under the auspices of the Soviet Solidarity Committee, to promote 
further propaganda campaigns in support of their policies, regardless of whether 
the permanent secretariat in Cairo is in agreement with them or not. The un- 
limited means placed at the disposal of the Committee and the financial depen- 
dence, to a certain degree, of the Cairo permanent secretariat upon the USSR 
enhance still further the influence of the Committee, which, when necessary, 
will be able to supersede the functions of the Cairo organization in any measures 
concerning the Afro-Asian countries. Interesting in this connection is the in- 
formation conveyed in a speech by Prorector of the University of the Friendship 





44 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 11, 1960, p. 1. 
45 Stackelberg, “The University ...”, pp. 16—20. 
46 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 10, 1960. 

47 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 12, 1960. 
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of the Peoples R. G. Romanov that in 1961 a “world forum of youth” will be 
held to discuss the subject of “youth in the middle of the twentieth century and 
its problems.” “This forum,” he said, “will serry the ranks of the young fighters 
for peace against colonialism.” ** Nothing was said on the question as to who was 
to organize the forum or where it would take place. 

The Stalinabad conference was thus the first step taken by the Soviet Solidarity 
Committee toward action independent of the permanent secretariat in Cairo. 
This may be the reason for the absence of a Chinese Communist delegation and 
also for the reserved tone of the message of greeting sent by the permanent 
secretariat in Cairo. It should also be noted that more obvious references were made 
at the Stalinabad conference to Communism as the proper goal for the peoples 
of Africa in their development. Hitherto, hints in this direction had only been 
given in the Soviet “theoretical” political press, which spoke of the possibility 
of “non-capitalist development” for the countries south of the Sahara.*® Speaking 
at the conference, Mirzo Tursun-zade observed that “the imperialists are attempt- 
ing in vain to frighten the peoples of Asia and Africa with Communism,” and 
reminded his hearers of Khrushchev’s assertion: “‘All peoples will realize, and 
realize soon, that . . . the Communist parties are parties which truly express the 
will of the people in their struggle for liberty and independence.” 


48 Jbid., October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

49 Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1960, No. 1, p. 15. See Georg A. von Stackelberg, “‘‘Peaceful Coexistence’ 
Between the Communists and the National Bourgeoisie,” Bulletin, July 1960, p. 9. 
5° Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 11, 1960, p. 2. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
Fuel Resources of the USSR 


The Seven-Year Plan for 1959-65 provides for greater economy in both the 
supply and consumption of fuel in the USSR. As a result of increased production 
of the most economical types of fuel, greater efficiency in its use, the modification 
of various industrial processes, the improvement of technical equipment in all 
branches of industry and the streamlining of the fuel economy, capital expend- 
iture on fuel supplies will also be smaller: while industrial production as a whole 
is to rise during this period by 80 percent, the planned increase in fuel output is 
only 67 percent. Apart from their intrinsic expediency, these measures are 
prompted by a desire to bring fuel production as far as possible into line with 
that of the United States, which since World War II has been forcing the 
output of more economic types of fuel—petroleum and natural gas—at the expense 
of the coal industry. 

It is only during the last year or two that the Soviet press has begun to publish 
information on the state of the country’s fuel supplies, which previously had 
belonged to the category of secret information. Generally speaking, however, 
it may be said that the relative importance of various types of fuel has tended 
to vary from one stage to the next in the development of the country’s industry 
and general economy, in accordance with various political, technical and economic 
factors. 

During the years 1950—57, the proportion of the total number of industrial 
workers engaged in the production of fuel and power showed little change. 
The following table gives this proportion as a percentage: 








Workers Employed in Producing: 1950 1955 1957 
Fuel (including Coke) ............... 7.7 7.7 7.9 
SE FOE enicccesicesvness 1.4 1.5 1.6 
MD écadhenceaunduesdectqavens 9.1 9.2 9.5 
SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya pr blennost SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSR, 


1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 10. 


The same is true of capital equipment: 





Capital Invested in: 1950 1955 1957 
PE DE ontccceicccscenedceweas 15.7 18.4 18.0 
Production of Electricity and Heat .... 9.3 11.4 12.7 
WEE: Scackwinenwvenyesnsusenaes 26.0 29.8 30.7 
NOTE: The total for 1950 is reproduced as Zasyadko gives it, although it should perhaps be 25.0. 
SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya p ble SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSR, 





1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 10. 


Current investments in the fuel and power industry in relation to the total 
current investments in the country’s economy showed a certain decline, due to a 
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slowing down in the development of the coal industry. This relation is expressed 
by the following percentages: 





Current Investments in: 1955 1957 1958 
Dl bvisvidbeteuuenessintecteteute 6.0 6.1 5.5 
ee 6.7 5.9 6.7 
Pe Ec rivanctadwendndeeueun 7.6 6.6 6.5 

TE ns dccaenuadtaurebasncenius 20.3 18.6 18.7 


NOTE: The 1958 figure for electric power stations reflects the reduction in the program for constructing hydroelectric stations. 


SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya pr bl # SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry in the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 10. 





Technical progress in various branches of industry exerted a very considerable 
effect upon fuel consumption, as the following figures, representing the fuel 
consumption in kilograms per unit of production, show: 


1950 1955 1957 1958 
1 Kilowatt-Hour of Electricity ..............0000+: 0.54 0.48 0.45 0.44 
1 Metric Ton of Open-Hearth Steel ..............- 233 203 202 195 
1 Metric Ton of Converter Pig Iron ............... 935 837 816 785 
Rail Transportation of 10,000 Kilometer-Tons....... 221 185 171 163 


NOTE: The figures for pig iron indicate the number of kilograms of coke required per unit of production; in the other cases, quantities 
are given in terms of one of a number of fuels used. In the first item, which refers to raion power stations, Zasyadko gives the figures 543, 
480, 450 and 438 (kilograms) respectively; but, on the basis of data in Elektricheskie stantsii, 1959, No. 1, p. 2, we have treated these figures 
as fepresenting quantities in grams. The loads in the last item are gross and cover all types of railroad transportation. 


SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya promysbli ¢ SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p 12. 





The technical reconstruction of Soviet industry was carried through on the 
basis of an increase in the supply and consumption of various types of mineral fuel. 


Output of Mineral Fuel 


(In Metric Tons) 


Coal Petroleum Peat Total 

i etkewss 29,100,000 9,200,000 1,700,000 42,000,000 
ee 35,500,000 11,600,000 5,300,000 53,400,000 
64,400,000 21,400,000 13,500,000 100,400,000 
a 128,000,000 28,500,000 24,000,000 172,800,000 
EEE 165,900,000 31,100,000 33,200,000 203,100,000 
eee 261,100,000 37,900,000 36,000,000 279,400,000 
391,300,000 70,800,000 50,800,000 435,000,000 
ee 429,200,000 83,800,000 44,300,000 475,000,000 
eer 463,000,000 98,500,000 54,000,000 485,000,000 
bee 496,000,000 113,000,000 52,800,000 ie 

Sere 506,500,000 129,500,000 _ ~- 


NOTE: The total fuel output is given in terms of best-quality coal (calorific value 7,000 calories per kilogram). 

SOURCES: I. M. Budnitsky, E& (ka ugolnoi p ble i SSSR (The Economics of the Soviet Coal Industry), Moscow, 1959, 
p. 28; Reports of the Central Statistical Authority on the fulfillment of state plans for the development of the national economy in 1958 
and 1959, Pravda, January 16, 1959, and Jzvestia, January 22, 1960. 





The following breakdown of fuel consumption (in percentages according to 
calorific value) shows that considerable changes have taken place since the 
Revolution: 
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SE dtccesaspeusceesaces 54.7 75.5 73.9 
PON bcc caxccavcenes 14.1 9.8 10.3 
WUE whesecnccesenseteees 1.0 4.2 4.1 
WR nb éncnneserannqse 30.2 5.9 4.4 
ee _ 0.7 0.8 
PE Gs vsicuncecesecs - 3.9 6.5 
SOURCE: I. M. Budnitsky, E& ika ugolnoi pr ble ij SSSR (The Economics of the Soviet Coal Industry), Moscow, 1959, p. 29. 





The growing importance of petroleum and of the newer fuels, shale oil and 
natural gas, is apparent from the following breakdown of the country’s fuel and 
power resources in 1940—58 (in percentages): 


1940 1950 1955 1958 
TE canrcvabecuvenneatertewen 59.1 66.1 64.8 59.6 
POE viecdniceveses ecenes 18.7 17.4 21.1 25.7 
DE ikkinditbarhe neon anadn’s 5.7 4.8 4.3 3.4 
soe EE Oe rere 14.3 9.0 6.7 5.2 
GE I cc ivncvescarsccecccens 0.3 0.4 0.7 0.7 
PEE asvienddcncavecicncas 1.9 2.3 2.4 5.4 
Hydroelectric Power..........+- 1.4 2.5 2.6 3.5 

SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya pr ble SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry in the USSR, 





1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 17. 


The rise in coal production as a proportion of the total fuel output will be 
noted. In certain economic regions, this proportion was even higher. The percent- 
age of coal in the total consumption of fuel was higher still: 





1940 1950 1955 1958 
Se PT eee EE ee pp ee 69.4 75.9 77.0 74.5 
Petroleum (Excluding Low-Boiling Products). . 8.3 7.1 9.2 10.1 
Ws cna Seven eneevetbecuewsconeeerseenane 6.0 5.0 4.3 3.6 
Science eons ein ReReN ee ores 14.1 9.1 6.6 4.8 
EEE xencccenecendscsteeseesnneesuenee 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.8 
PY evcnanreciansietendnssannnwess 1.9 2.4 2.2 6.2 

SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya promysbl. SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSR, 


1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 17. 


According to the “control figures” laid down by the Twenty-first Party 
Congress for the period 1959-65, overall industrial output is to increase during 
this period by 80 percent above the 1958 level; in Group A (heavy industry), 
the increase is to be 85-88 percent, and in Group B (light industry), 62—65 
percent. Production of the principal types of fuel is to be developed accordingly, 
taking into account technical progress in the exploitation of fuel and power 
resources and also changes in the relative importance of each individual type. 
During the current year, the output of petroleum is to increase by nearly 15,000,000 
metric tons to a total of 144,000,000 tons,! and of natural gas by over one third 
to more than 53,000,000,000 cubic meters; that of coal, chiefly coking and steam 
coals obtained by open-cut mining, is to increase by 1.7 percent. There is also to 
be an increase in the manufacture of oil products: the output of low-boiling 
products is to rise during 1960 by 9.3 percent—that of diesel fuel in particular 





1 See speech by A. N. Kosygin, Jzvestia, October 28, 1959, p. 2. 
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by 15 percent. For the first time in the USSR, production is to be begun of oils 
with high anticorrosion and other properties. As a result, the proportion of 
petroleum and natural gas in the total fuel output is to rise in 1960 from 35.3 to 
38.7 percent. 


By 1965, the output of petroleum is to be more than doubled, reaching a 
total of 240,000,000 metric tons, while that of natural gas is to reach an annual 
figure of 150,000,000,000 cubic meters. On the other hand, that of coal is planned 
to be no more than 600,000,000—612,000,000 tons—an increase of only 21—23 
percent over the 1958 level; in the eastern regions, the increase is fixed at 40—45 
percent, and in the European USSR at 16 percent. Only coking coal is to reach 
the annual figure of 150,000,000—156,000,000 tons, which will mean an increase 
of 59—65 percent above the 1958 level. Thus, the annual increase in coal produc- 
tion, having fallen in 1959 from 30,000,000 tons to 10,500,000 tons (i.e., to 
2 percent), will further decline in 1960 to 8,600,000 tons (i.e., to 1.7 percent). 


This slowing down of coal production has so far not succeeded in removing 
the glut of coal stocks at mines in the Donbass, which by the end of 1959 had 
reached threatening proportions and which may increase further in the course 
of 1960. Until 1957, for example, supplies of anthracite culm were fully used up 
by power stations and industrial plants, but in the next two years requirements 
for this type of fuel decreased with the conversion of these plants to cheaper 
fuels such as natural gas and mazout or petroleum residue, which released 
9,000,000 tons of culm in 1959. By the end of 1959, stocks of culm had risen 
to 7,900,000 tons, as against 3,100,000 tons at the beginning of the year.* Domestic 
boilers are at present of too primitive design to permit the use of culm for heating 


purposes. 

The production of shale oil, which up to now has not madean important contribu- 
tion to Soviet fuel supplies, is to increase from the 1958 figure of 13,200,000 tons 
to 21,500,000 tons in 1965, while that of peat is to rise from the 1958 level of 
52,800,000 tons to 71,000,000 tons in 1965. 


These changes in output will naturally also be reflected in consumption rates. 
Thus, by 1965, the proportion of coal in the total quantity of fuel consumed will 
fall to 57.1 percent, as against 74.5 percent in 1958, while the proportions of 
petroleum and natural gas will rise to 14.8 and 21.19 percent in 1965, as against 
10.1 and 6.2 percent in 1958 respectively.* 


Despite the numerous criticisms that have been made on this score, the abnormally 
high distances over which fuel supplies are transported, so far from decreasing, 
have actually increased since 1913. That this is due to faulty planning in the 
exploitation of fuel resources is indicated by the fact that since the Revolution 
much has been done to bring the centers of the manufacturing industry closer 





2 Ibid. 

3 G. Krasnikovsky, “O chem bolit dusha mashinista kombaina Seldina” (What is on Combine 
Driver Seldin’s Mind), Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, April 13, 1960, p. 2. 

4 A. F. Zasyadko, Toplivno-energeticheskaya promyshlennost SSSR, 1959-65 (The Fuel and Power 
Industry of the USSR, 1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 19. 
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to the country’s sources of fuel. Before the Revolution, the country’s industry 
was extremely unevenly distributed, individual branches being largely concen- 
trated in a few administrative centers with the result that the manufacturing 
industry was divorced, territorially speaking, from the mining industry and the 
sources of other raw materials. Thus, about 50 percent of the manufacturing 
and only 3 percent of the mining industry was to be found in the north-west 
and central regions, while 17 percent of the former and 62 percent of the latter 
were situated in the Volga region, the Urals and Siberia. In 1913, about 87 percent 
of the country’s coal was mined in the Donets Basin and 75 percent of its oil came 
from Baku, while almost all the mineral coke (as opposed to coke derived from 
peat) and almost 75 percent of the iron ore were obtained in the southern regions, 
i.e., in the Donets and Central Dnieper basins. On the other hand, in 1958, more 
than one quarter of the country’s entire industrial production, including 47 
percent of the coal, 39 percent of the power supply, 40.2 percent of the pig iron 
and 46.2 percent of the steel, was located in the eastern regions (including the 
Urals but not the Volga region). Although these changes in the country’s indus- 
trial distribution took place in connection with the rapid development of its fuel 
exploitation and in the interests of economy, the burden laid on the transportation 
system was not diminished, as the following figures show: 


Average Distances Traveled by Fuel Loads 


(Kilometers) 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1957 1958 
Se 496 700 722 766 815 805 
0 eee 485 701 670 686 741 729 
ME iddbvasdaneas 197 252 241 314 352 374 
Wis itdveaekaasee — 81 77 125 122 122 
Petroleum.......... 601 1,234 1,205 1,309 1,326 1,369 


SOURCE: D. I. Maslakov, Toplirny balans SSSR (The Fuel Balance of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, p. 150. 


From these figures, it will be seen that the increase in the average distances 
traveled by various types of fuel loads is considerable, not only when the latest 
figures are compared with those for 1913, but even with those for 1940 or later. 
Moreover, not merely one, but all types of fuel are concerned. 


On the subject of the output of fuel per head of the population in the USSR 
as compared with the USA, it is interesting to note a certain change of attitude 
on the part of Soviet specialist writers. Maslakov states: 


According to various American commissions and economists, the total output 
of fuel in the USA in 1975 will be approximately 1,800—1,900 million tons, i.e., 
only 200-300 million tons higher than the corresponding total for the USSR in 
1972. ... In the USA, fuel output per head of the population will be about 9 tons in 
1975, as against 8.5 tons in 1956. In the Soviet Union, approximately 6.5 tons of 
fuel will be obtained per head of the population in 1972, instead of 2.5tons in 1956.. .5 


Maslakov then proceeds to ask whether, in fulfilling its “basic economic 
task” of catching up with the USA, the USSR must necessarily overtake the USA 





5 D. I. Maslakov, Toplivny balans SSSR (The Fuel Balance of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, pp. 19—20. 
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in fuel production per head of the population, and observes that “‘an analysis of 
the structure of fuel output and consumption in the USA shows that this is not 
absolutely necessary.” He points out the high proportion of fuel in the USA 
consumed by motor transport, of which five-sixths consists of private automobiles, 
and observes that the USSR has no intention of emulating the USA in this 
specifically American trend. Having overtaken the USA in the absolute produc- 
tion of petroleum, the USSR will be able to exploit its fuel more rationally for 
industrial purposes. 

Maslakov takes a similar attitude on the questions of electricity output. He quotes 
a “commission” of a certain American senator as proposing that the annual output 
of electricity be raised by 1975 to 1,380,000 million kilowatt-hours as the result 
of an annual rate of increase during the intervening period of 4 percent. The 
annual rate of increase in the USSR being much higher, the USSR will certainly 
be able to overtake the USA on this score in the next 12—15 years. He goes on: 


However, the Soviet Union has no need during this period to overtake the USA 
in output of electric energy per head of the population. . . . Capitalist countries are 
characterized by a high consumption of electric energy for non-industrial purposes.... 
Suffice it to say that in the USA about 9,000—10,000 million kilowatt-hours of 
electricity are consumed annually in advertizing. ... The advantages of a socialist 
economy permit our country to make more rational use of the available electricity 
and to ensure a higher degree of electrification of the national economy.® 


According to Soviet specialists, changes in the relative importance of various 
types of fuel and power will become further enhanced during the next few years. 
Speaking at a session of the Supreme Soviet in November 1957, Khrushchev 
announced that the output of the main branches of Soviet industry would increase 
rapidly during the next fifteen years. Since the fuel requirements of the national 
economy are planned to increase by 58 percent during the Seven-Year-Plan— 
i.e., by 1965 as compared with 1958—, they may be expected to show a further 
increase of 50-52 percent by 1972. The planned output of the principal forms 
of fuel and power in 1972 as compared with 1965 may therefore be expressed 
as follows: 





1965 1972 Percentage Increase 
NE SR as cen ccbennneaeriaeeeeeess 600—612 750—765 25 
ce eee 230—240 430—450 87.0—87.5 
Gas (Thousand Million Cubic Meters) ............ 150 320—330 113—120 
a ee ee 71 75—80 5.5—6.5 
Se Sie ED POD okie ecncsdcccccucccccess 21.5 30.0 140 
Wood (Million Cubic Meters) ...........e.eee0e- 75 70 —6.5 
Hydroelectricity (Thousand Million KWH) ........ 90—96 160—180 72—87 
Fe BR ink scncdsaviiassecevas 1,050—1,072 1,650—1,715 56—59 
NOTE: The total output is given in terms of best-quality coal (calorific value 7,000 calories per kilogram). 
SOURCE: A. P. Zasyadko, Topii rgcticheskaya promyshle ¢ SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fucl and Power Industry of the USSR, 





1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 28. 


As a result of these changes, the proportion made up by coal in the total fuel 
output will be reduced by 1972 to 32 percent, as against 43 percent in 1965, while 





® Jbid., p. 21. 
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the proportions accounted for by petroleum and gas will rise to 37.5 and 23.5 
percent respectively. Even so, an absolute increase in coal production to the annual 
figure of approximately 765 million tons in 1972 will be required as a result of 
the general rise that is planned in Soviet industry as a whole.?An important part 
in the country’s economy is evidently also to be played by gas as a fuel. Estimated 
gas supplies in the whole of the USSR amount to 19,300,000 million cubic 
meters, of which 8,300,000 million cubic meters, or 44 percent, fall to European 
Russia (including the Caucasus), 6,200,000 million cubic meters, or 32 percent, 
to Siberia, and 4,600,000 million cubic meters, or 24 percent, to Central Asia. 
The largest share of the total, or 59 percent, is located in the RSFSR; of the other 
republics, Turkmenia has 13 percent, Uzbekistan 9.3 percent, the Ukraine 8.2 
percent, and Kazakhstan 5.5 percent. 

There is considerable wastage resulting from the inappropriate distribution 
and consumption of fuels. Railroad locomotives, for example, should run on a 
mixture of selected high-grade coals, and domestic boilers should be supplied 
with only large coal; but in fact consumers are given low-grade coal, anthracite 
culm, slack, etc., even the railroads being fobbed off with small anthracite con- 
taining a large proportion of culm. Instead of the assorted coal that they require, 
sugar refineries receive large quantities of anthracite dust or slack, which lowers 
the steam generating capacity of the boilers, reduces the refineries’ rate of turnover 
and causes stocks of sugar beet to be kept for prolonged periods under unsuitable 
conditions before they can be processed. The consequent losses in sugar content 
result in the failure of the sugar refining industry to reach the planned sugar 
output by hundreds of thousands of tons. Clearly, large quantities of fuel are 
wasted or overconsumed, and the efficiency of industry and transport is reduced.® 

Generally speaking, therefore, a constant decrease is observable in the con- 
sumption of wood in relation to other, mineral, types of fuel, particularly petroleum 
and gas. Another feature that attracts attention is the discrepancy between the 
proportions accounted for by coal and petroleum in the total quantities of fuel 
produced and fuel consumed—discrepancies which are also observable, although 
to a lesser degree, in the output and consumption of other types of fuel. (In the 
case of petroleum, the discrepancy is due to the fact that the consumption figures 
include for the most part only the petroleum residue used as fuel oil and the 
heavy motor and diesel fuels used for power generators, while light motor fuel, 
especially aviation fuels, is omitted for military reasons.) Finally, there are signs 
that the USSR will abandon its declared aim of overtaking the United States in 
the production of fuel per head of the population. G. A. Voedenshy 


7 Zasyadko, op. cit., p. 29. 
8 F. Trebin, “Gazovye resursy SSSR” (The USSR’s Gas Resources), Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya 


gazeta, September 9, 1959. 
® Maslakov, op. cit., pp. 14—16. 
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Domestic Affairs 


Voices of Protest from Below 


On September 2, 1960, Jzvestia published an article with the scathing title 
“The Idlers are Clambering onto Parnassus.” The length of the article, its 
prominent position in the newspaper and the open threat to the “idlers” suggest 
that the order for its publication came “from above.” It expressed concern at the 
fact that illegal underground magazines appear regularly in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. Obviously the persons responsible for them disagree with the Party line 
in art and even more with the general system of literary control. The Jzvestia 
article tears to pieces one such magazine, Sintaksis, which apparently takes the 
liberty of “ridiculing the conquerors of space.” 


The magazine appeared in typescript form, a natural consequence of state 
control of the printing industry. Yet, in spite of the difficulties of publication, 
it was obviously intended for quite a large audience. As /zvestia admitted: “It 
appeared not in an edition of three to five copies to adorn the bookshelf of a 
poetry lover, but was intended for a much wider circle of readers.” The few 
quotations provided by /zvestia make it difficult to judge the publication as a 
whole: the extracts printed are reminiscent of the futurist verse of the young 
Mayakovsky; one must remember, however, that the writer of the /zvestia 
article has deliberately selected the worst examples. Of much greater importance 
is the number of persons engaged in work on the magazine. /zvestia mentions 
eighteen names, but presumably this is by no means all. It is even more significant 
that the members of the group have expressed their spirit of protest publicly, 
without concealing their names. The Party press thus finds itself compelled to 
attack such a development, since it contradicts the myth of the monolithic nature 
of Soviet society. 

A similar article had appeared somewhat earlier in Kiev. On December 23, 
1959, the organ of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Komsomol, Stalinskoe 
plemya, published an article entitled “The End of a Literary Get-together.” Its 
target was a group of young writers and artists who were preaching creative 
freedom and were refusing to accept the principle that art must be subject to Party 
policy. They were reported to have been meeting regularly, reading and inter- 
preting their compositions and, judging by certain remarks in the article, casting 
scorn on the well-to-do Soviet petty bourgeoisie after the model of the futurist 
manifesto “‘A Slap in the Face to Public Taste.”! The author of the article was 
bitterly critical of the members of the circle: 


These few persons have set themselves one goal—to slander everything created 
by the Soviet People. They eat our food, live in comfortable apartments and revile 
the creators of all the comforts which they are enjoying. 


1 Manifesto subscribed to in pre-Revolutionary days by Mayakovsky, the brothers Burlyuk, Ascev 
and other futurists. Its authors hoped, by deriding existing literary values, to initiate a new literary age. 
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Without making a detailed analysis of the productions of these “seditious” 
authors, it can be asserted that they are merely another example of the spirit of 
protest typical of the younger generation in the Soviet Union. 

In its time, the Soviet system has experienced crises of various kinds, but an 
economic crisis in industry or agriculture is not as threatening as the present 
crisis in which the younger generation is involved. If such a step as the creation 
of the economic councils or the reorganization of the machine-tractor stations 
does not produce the required results, other experiments can always be tried. 
Ideology is an entirely different matter: if there is a crisis in the field of ideology, 
experiments and ad hoc measures are not enough. 

Ideological unrest among Soviet youth, mainly students, has been on the 
increase for several years. Two factors are worth noting: the romantic presenta- 
tion of the Komsomol as an organization offering opportunities for heroic feats 
no longer carries conviction, and its political influence has also shown an abrupt 
decline. 

The Soviet leaders mingle charges of moral turpitude with accusations of a 
political nature. The reason for the moral approach is that the spirit of protest 
against the existing system often takes a moral form. At the root of the matter 
lies a refusal to accept Communist reality with its official stamp, false ideas, 
compulsory obedience and leveling of values. In a play by L. Malyuchin, 
A Journey to Neighboring Countries, in which all the characters are Komsomol 
members or Pioneers, a young girl in the Pioneers who is very industrious and 
politically faithful to the Party’s demands is told: “You’re becoming so high- 
principled, they’ll make you one of the leaders soon.” The irony of the word 
“high-principled” need scarcely be dwelt upon. 

That part of “The Idlers are Clambering onto Parnassus” in which the author 
attacks the persons responsible for the magazine Sintaksis, uses quite appropriately 
the word “subversion” in describing the danger to which it is calling attention. 
Such “subversion” is presented as the major fault of the authors of “seditious” 
works: “‘Numerous manifestoes and declarations, sometimes in verse, sometimes 
in prose, fly from the pen.... But the main thing is the subversion.” Naturally 
enough, the article argues that the urge to subvert is a result of “cheap nihilism 
and self-satisfied chatter.” And of course there is no hint that the desire to subvert 
is primarily found where freedom is restricted. 


Judging by accounts in the Soviet press, those responsible for underground 
publications of this kind are by no means uneducated persons. The writers 
L. Vinogradov, M. Eremin and V. Uflyand are graduates of Leningrad University. 
The editor, Aleksandr Ginzburg, too has obviously had a good education. The 
Kiev group consists of Miron Petrovsky and V. Barsky, both with a higher 
education, Komsomol member Yu. Shcherbak, who is engaged on research at 
the Institute of Microbiology and Epidemiology, and A. Beletsky and T. Cher- 
nyshev, who are university lecturers. 

Thus, there are ample grounds for concluding that the rebels are intelligent 
young people. The most striking fact of all is that some of the contributors to 
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Sintaksis are professional poets of some standing: I. Kharabarov, M. Pavlov, 
Yu. Pankratov and B. Akhmadulin. They can, if they wish, publish in the leading 
magazines and receive fees for their work. Yet they have evidently preferred to 
publish their works in a modest typed magazine with no funds at its disposal. 
They are clearly not motivated by a desire for fame or financial considerations, 
but by the desire to protest, to make themselves heard in spite of the system 
which has reestablished itself since the short-lived thaw after Stalin’s death. 

Earlier this year, N. Shamota, a Ukrainian critic who has made a name for 
himself throughout the USSR, set out to elucidate and expand Khrushchev’s 
directives for art published in Pravda on August 28, 1957. Shamota warned 
writers not to “console themselves with the independence of their spirit,” 
stressing that 

. . .the Party spirit in creative work is the main law of artistic cognition which acts, 

like any other genuine law, of necessity, independently of the wish of the artist.* 


Thus, art is presented as an instrument of Party policy and a spiritual iron 
curtain has been formed in order to nip in the bud all manifestations of freedom 
of thought, independent creative work and non-Communist influences. Measures 
of another nature can also be applied. This is indicated by the comment that the 
publisher of Sintaksis, A. Ginzburg, was called to account for the magazine. 
Similarly, the heading in the Kiev newspaper containing the words “the end” 
implied that that group too had ceased to exist. 

However, prohibition leads to protest. During the last five years, the Soviet 
press has made numerous references to illegal publications or contributions to the 
press running counter to the Party’s directives. On December 23, 1955, Komso- 
molskaya pravda \et slip that students at Vilnius University were issuing an illegal 
magazine entitled The Fig Leaf. The same newspaper complained that students 
of Leningrad University were publishing an underground magazine The Blue 
Bud and later that students at the Leningrad Institute of Railroad Transport were 
circulating a magazine in manuscript form, Fresh Voices.* Finally, even the official 
wall newspaper of Moscow University, Tribuna, came under fire for retailing 
“from bourgeois papers slanderous attacks against the Soviet press.’’* 

The publication of such illegal magazines in the USSR is symptomatic of the 
overall situation. They represent a literature of revolt, whatever its artistic level. 
Each individual instance is a potential bomb causing the Communist leaders 
serious concern. yy ™ 


2 N. Shamota, Khudozhnik i narod (The Artist and the People), Moscow, 1960, p. 144. 
3 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 4, 1956, and December 16, 1956. 
* Trud, January 8, 1957. 





International Communism 


Chinese Military Doctrine 


In their ideological conflict with the Soviet Union, mainly over the question 
of the possibility of averting war in our time, the Chinese Communists have 
proved the more militant party. This is no doubt due in part to Mao Tse-tung’s 
military doctrine, which has remained unchanged since it was formulated in the 
twenties and thirties and which, judging by Chinese sources, is not considered 
out of date. The publication of a fourth volume of Mao Tse-tung’s selected works 
in September 1960 was hailed as an event of particular importance. Chinese 
Minister of Detense Ling Piao wrote a long article stressing the topicality of the 
questions raised in the book and the continued validity of the answers given. Both 
Jen Min Jih Pao and Honggi have devoted much space to the subject.? 


This spate of propaganda is of particular interest in view of the volume’s 
subject matter. Mao Tse-tung sums up the war against Japan and elaborates 
plans for the forthcoming struggle with the Kuomintang. He analyzes the various 
stages of the civil war and points out the strong aspects of the Communist army 
and the weaknesses of its opponents. He also expounds on the “paper tiger” 
theme, stating that “the imperialist tiger is a paper tiger in the strategic sense, 
but a dangerous iron tiger in the tactical sense.” This formula represents in 
condensed form the Chinese Communist leader’s entire military doctrine, which 
is in many ways similar to that of the Soviets but differs in important respects. 
He agrees that any future war will be a large-scale war, a war of the masses, but 
he is inclined to think that it will be of incomparably longer duration than is 
the Soviet view. 

Mao Tse-tung’s views differ radically from those of Soviet specialists on the 
importance of the surprise element and certain universal technical factors. He is 
of the opinion that the factors which are valid for a socialist army are totally 
different from those which apply to a capitalist army. Ideological and psychological 
factors play a far greater role in his military doctrine than they do in the Soviet. 
Soviet military doctrine recognizes five so-called constantly valid factors con- 
tributing to the outcome of a war, factors which were formulated by Stalin as the 
basic principles of Soviet strategy. These are: stability behind the lines; political 
morale of the army and civilian population; number and quality of divisions; 
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army equipment; organizational capabilities of commanders (of whatever rank).* 


In Mao Tse-tung’s view, all these are factors of a purely military nature, 
whereas war is not simply “the continuance of politics by other means,” but is 
itself a form of politics. Consequently, decisive factors can only be of a purely 
political nature. In his works we read: 


1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, September 30, 1960; Honggi, Peking, 1960, No. 13. 


2 J. V. Stalin, O Velikot Otechestvennoi voine Sovetskogo Soyuza (On the Soviet Union’s Great Father- 
land War), 5th ed., Moscow, 1950, p. 78. 
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“War is the continuance of politics. . .”” This means that war is politics: war as 
such is an act of a political nature, and there has been no war in history which has 
not been of a political nature.* 

Purely military considerations must always be subordinated to ideological 
and political considerations. Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine recognizes constantly 
valid factors too, but in his view they are of another order. An analysis of Mao’s 
writings on “A Protracted War” and “Strategy in the Guerilla War against the 
Japanese Invaders” as well as all those contained in Volume IV (Chinese edition) 
of his works enables one to identify these factors and set out Mao’s opinion of 
their relative importance thus: 

1. Political morale of the people and the army as well, inasmuch as every 
socialist army is a part of the people. 

2. Time, which inevitably works to the advantage of a socialist army and 
guarantees it strategical superiority even after a series of tactical defeats. 

3. Space, essential to the exploitation of the two foregoing factors. 


The formulation of these factors enables one to understand why Mao Tse-tung 
is so certain of the victory of the socialist camp in the event of a war. Of the three 
factors, the decisive one is the first; but political morale can only be high, according 
to Marxist theory, in a socialist state waging a war with the aim, not of enslaving 
other peoples, but of emancipating all workers and the whole of humanity. 
From this derives the obstinacy of Chinese ideologists in their campaign against 
any suggestion that imperialism may be changing its nature. Such a possibility 
would upset Mao’s entire military doctrine and bring it to nought. If imperialism 
is really able to change its nature and renounce its aggressiveness, it must be 
in a position to raise the standard of political awareness of its peoples and thus 
challenge that strategical superiority on which Mao Tse-tung primarily relies. 
In that event, the determinist factor would be lost from his military doctrine, as 
so, too, would be the guarantee of eventual victory. 

The Chinese leader pushes purely military factors into the background or, 
to be more exact, he makes them directly dependent upon ideological and political 
factors. The number and quality of divisions depends on the political morale of 
the people; the people provides the troops, and therefore the higher its political 
morale the greater the number of troops it will provide. Thus, the main advantage 
of a socialist state is its ability to mobilize the people in its entirety to rout the 
mercenary or semi-mercenary army of the imperialists. Mao Tse-tung believes 
that the most important military factor is the molilization of the masses, without 
which victory is simply impossible. Moreover, he considers that a certain incentive 
to this end is provided by the enemy himself: 

Even now, after the war has started, political mobilization is still far from 
universal, and one cannot speak of it as being thorough. The vast majority of the 
population is made aware of the war by the enemy’s artillery fire and aerial bombard- 


3 Mao Tse-tung, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Translated from the Chinese, Vol. II, 
Moscow, 1953, p. 263. 









ment. This is also, in its way, a form of mobilization, but one which the enemy 
carries out for us.... Those who live in isolated regions and do not hear the 
artillery cannonades are still enjoying a tranquil peace. This situation must be 
changed; otherwise, we shall not be victorious in this war to the death. In no 
circumstances must we lose another move to the enemy.* 





Mao Tse-tung considers that the quantity and quality of armaments may be 
a decisive problem for the imperialist armies of the West; for the socialist armies 
of the East it is automatically resolved. Experience of past wars in which the 
Chinese Communists have engaged would appear to confirm the Chinese leader’s 
views on the subject: 

On the contrary, we must exert all our efforts to make up the lost ground and 
carry through a comprehensive political mobilization in order to overcome the 
enemy. Much depends on this. Our inferiority to the enemy in armaments and other 
equipment is of secondary importance. Political mobilization is the really primary 
concern. If the entire people is mobilized the enemy will suffer; he will be plunged 
into the depths of disaster; then conditions will be right for making up our de- 
ficiencies in the field of armaments, etc.; we shall have created the prerequisites for 
overcoming all the difficulties of war. 

Mao is resigned to the fact that at the beginning of any war the imperialists 
will have technical superiority, including tactical superiority; but this was so in 
the past, in both the war against Japan and the civil war, and in neither case 
did the enemy know how to use his superiority to achieve a strategical victory. 
In Mao’s view they cou/d not do so, for here the time factor was of particular 
importance. Mao Tse-tung is in full agreement with Soviet military specialists 
that the Biitzkrieg is a thing of the past and that any future war, even if atomic 
weapons be employed, will inevitably last many years, perhaps decades. The goal 
of socialist armies in the initial stages of a war will be to deprive the enemy of the 
opportunity to turn a series of tactical successes into a strategical victory. During 
this initial period, which may last for some years, the armies of socialism and the 
Chinese armies in particular must work in close operation with the masses, 
relying on the latter and gradually drawing them into the struggle against the 
invader. 

Here one particularly important factor should be mentioned. Mao Tse-tung 
envisages any future war in which China participates as being initially a war on 
Chinese territory. He derives this view from the aggressive and mercantile 
psychology of imperialism. Ruling Chinese Communist circles always assert that 
“the Western imperialists have not yet reconciled themselves, and never will 
reconcile themselves, to the loss of the Chinese market.” The position Taiwan 
occupies in American policy further strengthens this conviction, which means that 
in the event of a new war the imperialists must perforce invade Chinese territory. 
All Chinese tactics and strategy for a future world war rest on the assumption 
that such a war will be waged on Chinese soil, so that the Chinese Communists 
will be able to utilize all the advantages of China’s size and thereby gain time. 


* Ibid., p. 266. 
5 Ibid. 
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This is one reason why the Chinese ideologists cannot concur with Khrush- 
chev’s thesis of the possibility of averting wars in our time and the idea deriving 
from it that imperialism has changed its nature. Mao Tse-tung and other Chinese 
leaders fully realize that they are not in a position to win a war on foreign soil, 
especially against an army equipped with all modern technical aids. The practical 
measures now being adopted in China against a possible war confirm this emphasis 
upon war on Chinese territory. 


On September 6, 1958, the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party adopted a resolution on enlistening the entire adult population in the People’s 
Militia. This took place only a few days after the decision to introduce people’s 
communes throughout China, and there can be no doubt that the two measures 
are linked. There is every reason to assume that the introduction of the people’s 
communes was also partly dictated by military considerations. According to 
Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrine, these communes are to play the part of ad- 
ministrative and industrial units, capable at any time and in any circumstances of 
supplying the army with arms and ammunition, albeit of a primitive nature. 
The People’s Militia, whose administrative units almost merge locally with 
those of the people’s communes, has come to be armed by the people. Both these 
organizations help to compensate for deficient quality with the quantity required 
by Mao’s doctrine. As the Chinese news agency Hsinhua has stated: 


Intensive training is now being undergone by militiamen throughout the 
country, with rifles and also with artillery and other weapons. With every eligible 
member of its 600-million population under arms, China now possesses the strength 
to defend itself and fight the aggressors.*® 


The fall of 1958 may be regarded as the turning point in Chinese military 
preparations. Prior to this there is reason to suppose that there were two con- 
tending military groups, each with its own views on tactics and strategy. One, 
which may be termed purely military, was centered around the General Staff 
of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army. The second, which may be called military- 
political, found its supporters in the headquarters of that same army and had 
Mao himself as its spiritual leader. The first was for the creation of a, perhaps 
small, but modern army with all the latest technical equipment. It was inclined to 
take the view that constantly valid factors are just as applicable to socialist as to 
bourgeois armies. Like Soviet specialists, it placed organization and equipment 
first. The second adhered firmly to Mao’s military doctrine, stressing the decisive 
importance of ideological and political factors. Their only point of contact was 
the reliance of both on the Soviet “atomic shield,” which gave China the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for a future war without fear of an imperialist attack. 


The conflict ended in August and September 1958 with the victory of the 
supporters of Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine, which found expression in changes in the 
headquarters and General Staff of the People’s Liberation Army. Defense Minister 
Peng Teh-hwai had to relinquish his post in favor of Marshal Ling Piao and the 





® Hsinbua, September 18, 1958. 
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former Minister of State Security Lo Juh-ching was appointed Chief of the General 
Staff. Informed circles in the West attributed Peng’s retirement partly to his 
opposition to the plan to use army units on “socialist construction,” and partly 
to his negative attitude toward expansion of the People’s Militia. The victory of 
Mao’s group was clearly echoed in the Chinese press. From that moment, prepara- 
tion of the Chinese army for a possible war outside China’s borders ceased and 
all efforts of the Party and the General Staff were concentrated on preparing for 
a war on Chinese territory. The journal Hgueh Si described the results of the new 
policy thus: 

Over the past months, under the watchful eye of the Party Central Committee 
and Chairman Mao, a powerful movement to turn the entire nation into soldiers 
has spread to all parts of our country simultaneously with the establishment of the 
people’s communes. The movement has been launched by our people for the 
purpose of defending their fatherland . . . . Should the imperialist brigands dare to 
invade our country, the whole of the nation will be mobilized to wipe out the enemy 
resolutely and completely. To turn an entire nation into soldiers through the militia 
system has many advantages. It can strengthen the courage and morale of the people, 
demoralize the enemy and embolden the people to despise all class enemies at home 
and abroad....It can build up reserve forces with a high degree of political 
consciousness and military training. It can nurture tens of millions of reserve 
officers....At home it can more successfully control landlords, rich peasants, 
counterrevolutionaries, undesirable characters and rightists and strengthen the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 


The military operations conducted in the Taiwan Straits in the summer of 
1958 may be regarded as a practical preparation for the new policy. Detailed 
study of the Chinese press shows that the methods used in these operations aroused 
much critical comment from the purely military group around the General Staff, 
and this opposition has remained vocal ever since. As a result, the Peking Polit- 
buro decided to initiate a major campaign of education within the army, partic- 
ularly among the officers. The general press and special military organs published 
a number of articles whose theme was that the army is merely an instrument of 
the Party and may not assume an independent status. The same line was followed 
in an article by Marshal Ling Piao published on the eve of Army Day 1959. “Our 
army,” he asserted, “does not contain two opposed and contending classes, 
bourgeois and working, but the struggle within it between bourgeois and 
proletarian ideologies is not yet at an end.” He enumerated the views which he 
regarded as the main sign of an adherence to bourgeois ideology: 

Some comrades take the view that modern warfare is different from warfare in the 
past; that as the weapons and equipment available to our army in the past were 
inferior in quality we had to emphasize dependence on man and his courage and 
resourcefulness. They say that modern warfare is a matter of technology, of steel 
and machinery, in the face of which man has to be relegated to a secondary role. 
They attach importance only to machinery and want to turn revolutionary soldiers 
into robots without revolutionary initiative.® 
7 Heueh Si, Peking, January 10, 1959. 

8 Jen Min Jib Pao, September 30, 1959. 
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He then went on to defend the following two theses, which form the basis of 
Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrine: 


First, no war in history has been decided solely by military operations. Any 
war is of a political nature and therefore military specialists and technicians cannot 
direct and plan its conduct. Inasmuch as war is primarily a political affair, its 
direction must be in the hands of the politicians, and that, in modern China, 
means the Party. The Party is the only force in the country capable of com- 
prehending, planning and synchronizing the action of all the units taking part 
in the struggle against the enemy. Consequently, the army must realize that it is 
only a part of the whole and must not infringe upon the leading role of the Party. 


Second, the decisive factor in a war is not machines or weapons, but men. 
During the initial period of a war, deficiencies in quantity or quality of armaments 
can be compensated for by the enthusiasm of the masses, and subsequently by 
their industry. Moreover, the enemy may possess any amount of arms and yet, 
as was shown in the war against Japan and the civil war, they may be taken from 
him and later used against him. Thus, the enemy provides lines of communication 
and transport for one’s own forces, which enables them to devote more time and 
energy to other more important questions. 

On October 3, 1959, the agency Hsinhua published an article by Central 
Committee member Tu Ping repeating all the views expressed by Ling Piao, but 
with more direct reference to opposition trends within the army: 


The policy which Chairman Mao set down in the fall of last year for military 
operations on the Fukien front was a shining example of the subordination of military 
operations to the political struggle. At first, many foreign military experts could 
not understand why we were fighting our battle in that way. They said that China’s 
way of fighting was without a parallel in the annals of war and that they had never 
heard of a war that stopped on even dates and resumed on odd dates, allowing the 
hostile forces during the ceasefire to replenish their ammunition and supplies. Later 
on, they learnt that the battle we were fighting was a political battle.® 


Opposition to Mao Tse-tung’s radical views on the political factor and the 
popular masses in the event of a new war exists not only in the army. The former 
rector of Peking University, Ma Yin-chu, spoke out against them in his article 
“My Philosophical Views and Economic Theories,” stating that a future war 
would be a war of brains, not of the masses, and that the victor would be that 
side which was better equipped technically, better mechanized and armed.!° In 
the atomic age, he wrote, quality and not quantity will be the main consideration. 
Ma Yin-chu regards as China’s principal deficiency the disparity between the 
quantity and the quality of its population. An atomic attack on a primitive, 
technically undeveloped and undefended China would cause so many casualties 
that further resistance would be impossible. In his view, China needs, not a social 
or political revolution, but a cultural one. The main concern of Party and govern- 
ment should be to raise the standard of education of the population and its 





® Hsinbua, October 3, 1959. 
10 See Neue Ziircher Zeitung, April 21, 1960. 
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productivity. For this outburst, Ma Yin-chu was removed from his post as rector 
and expelled from the Party. 


Despite this, Mao Tse-tung’s policy has continued unchanged. Even the 
Soviet revision in 1954-55 of certain Stalinist concepts such as the secondary 
importance of the surprise factor in modern war has had no effect on it. True, 
even today Soviet specialists continue to assert that a surprise attack, even with 
nuclear weapons, cannot by itself decide the outcome of a war, but nevertheless 
they now assess the significance of such an attack quite differently from before. 
The appearance of the term “preventive war” in Soviet military doctrine is 
evidence of this. A preventive attack may, and should, be launched in the event 
of its becoming apparent that the enemy is preparing for aggressive military action. 
This term has not established itself in China, and Chinese ideologists and military 
theoreticians even now regard surprise attack as a quite unimportant factor; 
indeed, under certain circumstances they consider that it may not furnish even 
temporary tactical superiority. An analysis of Mao’s works and the statements of 
his supporters indicate that they regard the very primitiveness of China as an 
advantage in a possible war with the imperialist West. If such a war were to 
break out in the transitional period before China had been able to build up her 
own heavy industry and produce her own hydrogen bomb, the absence of large 
industrial centers would give her two advantages. 


First, the lack of suitable industrial targets might well mean that no hydrogen 
bomb fell on China. The Chinese Communists regard this as quite possible in 
view of their estimation of the psychology of the Western “imperialists” : inasmuch 
as imperialism will be waging a war for Chinese markets, it will endeavor to 
avoid destruction. Chinese ideologists frequently point out that during World 
War II the American air forces refrained from launching destructive attacks on 
such Chinese ports as Shanghai, Tientsin and Tsingtao, suggesting that this was 
because they were thinking of the profits they might subsequently amass through 
exploitation of these ports. 


Second, nuclear weapons would be of no tactical or strategical value to the 
enemy since the People’s Liberation Army would depend for its supplies not on 
large factories, which could be destroyed by nuclear weapons, but on small 
workshops organized by the people’s communes. The decentralization of the 
country’s administration through the people’s communes would also play a vital 
role; the destruction of one commune would have little effect since all the others 
would continue to function. An actual nuclear attack could not last for long and 
would necessarily be followed by an occupation of Chinese territory during which 
the Chinese masses would come into action. On the Chinese side, the war would 
be conducted in the same manner as that against Japan and the civil war, a fact 
clearly indicated in Mao’s works. Having a high political morale, the people would 
throw up active elements which would organize a guerilla movement in the 
enemy’s rear. The first task of each guerilla detachment would be to set up an 
organization within its appointed area. This would later enable several guerilla 
detachments to merge into a regular army formation and quickly establish contact 
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with the main army. The defeat of one or more guerilla detachments or army 
formations would again have little effect on the overall situation, since the for- 
mation of new detachments would continue. An enemy’s military victories would 
thus be turned into psychological defeats. In his article “A Protracted War,” 
which deals with the war against Japan but is regarded in Peking as a textbook 
for any future war in which China might engage, Mao Tse-tung describes the 
subsequent course of events: 


Extensive development of the guerilla war in the enemy’s rear will doom his 
garrisons on occupied territory to complete impotence. Although now the enemy is 
continuing his strategical advance, during which the initiative is in his hands, once 
this advance is halted he will also lose the initiative. The enemy’s lack of manpower 
will prevent him from continuing his advance indefinitely. That is the first reason 
why subsequently he will be unable to retain the initiative. The second reason why, 
having reached certain limits, he will be forced to halt his advance and will not be 
able to retain the initiative will be our offensive action on an operational scale, the 
guerilla war in his rear and a number of other factors. The third reason is the 
existence of the USSR and changes in the international situation. From this, it can be 
seen that the enemy’s initiative is limited and may be reduced to nought. If China, 
in its conduct of the war, is in future able to maintain its policy of carrying out 
offensive action with regular troops on an operational scale and developing a 
fierce guerilla war in the enemy’s rear, while in the political field organizing an 
extensive mobilization of the popular masses, the strategic initiative will gradually 
pass into our hands.!! 


However naive these plans may appear in the context of modern warfare, 
there are no signs that others exist in Communist China at the present time. 
It was by means of this military doctrine that the Chinese Communists won the 
civil war, as Marshal Ling takes special pains to point out in his analysis of the 
fourth volume of Mao Tse-tung’s works. In the initial period of the war, the 
marshal says, the Kuomintang armies also possessed overwhelming technical 
superiority, yet were unable to avoid defeat. He then transfers this lesson from 
the recent past to the future and asserts that any future war will conform to the 
same rules. 


Apart from its military significance, Mao’s doctrine also has a purely propa- 
ganda value as a method of compulsion. The people’s communes serve both to 
facilitate the militarization of China and to consolidate the power of Communism. 
During the initial period of any dictatorship war hysteria is the rule, and Com- 
munist China is no exception in this respect. Such hysteria is usually artificially 
created and whatever the merits of Mao’s military doctrine, in the event of a third 
world war it would serve Communist aims in much the same way as did Stalin’s 
theory of capitalist encirclement. But to ensure its propaganda value some 
ideological basis is required, and it is this ideological basis that is threatened by 
Khrushchev’s thesis of the possibility of averting war in our time and his policy 
of peaceful coexistence. 


11 Mao Tse-tung, op. cit., p. 290. 
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The defense of Mao’s doctrine against enemies at home and abroad is abso- 
lutely essential, but as time passes it becomes more and more difficult. The Com- 
munist bloc cannot afford to support two sharply divergent military doctrines. 
The growing rift is underlined in an article by Major General Nikolai Talensky, 
printed recently in the journal Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn.'* The article represents a 
radical revision of Stalinist military thought. His revealing assertions include 
statements that: there is no practical defense against nuclear missile attack; a 
nuclear war would annihilate whole countries and their populations, killing at 
least 500—600 million persons; a surprise attack would undoubtedly give the 
attacker a certain advantage, but would not prevent retaliation; local wars, 
possible in the past, are no longer so, since such a war would become either the 
prelude to a world war or the end of all wars; modern technology has rendered 
Clausewitz’ formula totally obsolete. 


Talensky’s article is but one example of written evidence that Mao Tse-tung’s 
doctrine is not only unacceptable in the Soviet Union, but is regarded there as a 
direct invitation to suicide. Among Communists “adventurism” is regarded as a 
most serious charge. By refusing to listen to reason and clinging to his belief in 
the possibility of victory in a future nuclear war, Mao Tse-tung is coming to be 
regarded by orthodox Soviet and other—including Chinese—ideologists as an 
“adventurer” who is threatening to lead the whole Communist bloc along the 
road to disaster. 

As a result, Chinese Communism is finding itself in a vicious circle from which 
there is no escape. To give in to Soviet revisionism would be to renounce the 
most powerful ideological and propaganda weapon it now possesses. To continue 
the struggle would be to strike one blow after another at the unity of the socialist 
camp. Nevertheless, all the evidence indicates that Mao Tse-tung is intending to 
do so. In October of this year, a conference of high-ranking officers of the People’s 
Liberation Army took place in Peking at which Marshal Ling Piao made a long 
speech in which he called for intensified political work in the army and the elimi- 
nation of opposition to Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrine among certain officer 
circles.1* Ling Piao left no doubt that this doctrine is recognized by the Peking 
leadership as the only true military doctrine of our time and there is no question 
of its revision in any way. Everything indicates that the two most powerful 
members of the Communist bloc are hopelessly at loggerheads in their views 
regarding the fundamental problem of the day and there is no hope of the breach 
being healed in the immediate future. A. Kashin 





12 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1960, No. 10, pp. 31—37. 
13 Peking Review, October 11, 1960. 
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Science 


The Problem of Surface Activity in the USSR 
and in the West 


On September 12-17 of this year, the Third International Congress on Surface 
Activity was held in Cologne. As in previous years, the USSR proposed to take 
part in the work of the congress; leading Soviet specialists submitted titles and 
summaries of the papers they proposed to read, and these were published in the 
agenda of the congress proceedings. At the last moment, however, on the very 
day of the opening of the congress, the Soviet delegation sent a telegram an- 
nouncing, without any explanation, that it would not attend. 


In view of the international situation and also the political climate in the 
USSR, this unexpected act may well have political implications. If so, it will 
not be the first time that a scientific problem has acquired political significance. 
Atomic physics was for long the exclusive province of a small circle of specialists. 
Until recently, high-polymer compounds were completely unknown to the man 
in the street; now, they have become widely known as a result of their use for 
the manufacture of plastics. Polymers have acquired exceptional economic 
importance, have penetrated into many aspects of everyday life, have become a 
strategic raw material and, finally, have acquired a certain political significance. 


Surface activity is today one of the most important problems in physical 
chemistry. Its importance lies largely in the fact that many processes in the world 
of Nature are based upon what are known as “surface phenomena,” i.e., phenome- 
na which take place on the surface or interface separating a gas from a liquid, 
a gas from a solid or a liquid from a solid. Every form of life is intimately con- 
cerned with these phenomena: we live on the surface which separates the Earth 
from its atmosphere; marine life occurs on the interface separating the living 
organism from the surrounding water; within the living organism itself, there 
are similar interfaces, of which the most important is that which separates the 
cells from the blood. With some simplification, it might be said that the basis 
of life is the metabolism that takes place between the blood and the cells. 


To take an obvious example, gasoline and water will not mix owing to the 
barrier of surface tension, but with the introduction of a suitable agent this 
barrier is removed and a stable emulsion is formed. In many cases, however, 
the surface energy is only partially removed, and the result is not a mixture of 
the two phases but a facilitation of the transition of dissolved substances from 
the one phase to the other. Herein lies the essence of the phenomenon of surface 
activity: the introduction in minute quantities of certain substances—surface- 
acting agents or surfactants—results in a radical change in the properties of the 
phases to which they are added. 


One of the important features of the phenomenon of surface activity is its 
wide applicability. In everyday life, it is commonly met with in the process of, 
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say, washing one’s hands, or laundering clothes; in industry, it is found in such 
varied processes as gold-mining, boring for oil, or the manufacture of nylon 
and certain other plastics. The chemistry of washing and laundering, which was 
discussed at the recent congress, is now an accepted field of applied science, 
whereas twenty years ago Pravda ridiculed professors Rehbinder and Deryagin 
for studying the chemical aspect of “washing dirty linen” and “the physics of 
dirt adhering to galoshes.” (At that time, Rehbinder was even accused of “sabo- 
tage.” This charge was later rebuffed, but it delayed for ten years his election 
as a member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Both these scientists 
were due to attend the recent congress until the decision was made to withdraw 
the Soviet delegation.) Surface-active agents are widely applied in dyeing, 
washing and processing textile fibers; in improving the quality of Jeather and 
furs; in tanning hides; in removing scum in paper-making; in medicine, where 
many pharmaceutical products such as cardiacs, soporifics, antiseptics or toxics 
depend for their effect upon such properties; in the cosmetic industry; in the 
flotation or enrichment of ores; in the refining of lubricants; in cutting and 
grinding metals; in polishing microscope lenses; and in many aspects of agri- 
culture and the food industry. Other uses, such as in the manufacture of plastics, 
have already been mentioned; yet others might still be quoted. 


Despite the manifold application of these agents, the theoretical aspect of 
their action is still far from clear—hence the international congresses that have 
been devoted to this question in recent years, the first taking place in Paris in 
1954. The physics of surface phenomena were first investigated during the first 
half of the nineteenth century by French scientists, chiefly by Laplace. At the 
end of the century, the American physicist Josiah Willard Gibbs produced a 
mathematical and thermodynamic formulation of surface activity which has 
remained generally accepted down to the present time, and is only now being 
subjected to revision. The foundations of our present knowledge of both the 
physical and chemical aspects of these phenomena were subsequently laid by the 
American scientists Irving Langmuir, N.K. Adam and Harkins. An important 
contribution was also made by the British physicists Lord Kelvin, E. K. Rideal 
and Hardy, of whom the latter’s work was continued in the USSR by Professor 
Deryagin. In Germany, important work was done by Herbert Freundlich, 
Neumann, Szigmondy, who invented the ultramicroscope, and Wilhelm Ostwald, 
the founder of colloidal chemistry. 


These men’s work provided the foundation upon which the physical chemistry 
of surface phenomena began to develop in Tsarist Russia and later in the USSR. 
Since the Revolution, this is the branch of physical chemistry that has seen the 
most rapid development there. In the course of time, Soviet scientists outstripped 
their Western colleagues, even though they could not claim credit for such 
fundamental discoveries as those originally made in the West. On the eve of 
World War II and after its conclusion, they occupied a leading position in this 
field, in respect both of the amount of ground covered and of the quality of 
their work. After them came various scientists in Britain and the United States, 
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while much attention was also devoted to the subject in France, Belgium, Italy 
and Japan. In Germany, on the other hand, both Western and Eastern, there 
are at present no prominent specialists in this field, and Germany may be said 
to have fallen somewhat behind. (Concurrently with the Third International 
Congress on Surface Activity, a commission was engaged on the task of setting 
up in Germany a special research institute for surface phenomena.) 


At the second international congress devoted to this subject, which took 
place in London in 1956, Professor Deryagin was one of the most prominent 
figures and one of the editors of the congress proceedings. On this occasion, 
the Soviet delegation produced a number of interesting papers of both theoretical 
and practical significance, and there was every reason to expect that at the recent 
congress held at Cologne the Soviet delegation would attempt to occupy a 
dominating position. In fact, as we have seen, this was not the case. Moreover, 
the prospects opened up by the preliminary summaries of the papers the Soviet 
delegates were to deliver were disappointing. Their number was relatively 
small, and their subjects less interesting than on previous occasions. The argumen- 
tation was either disputable or failed to promise anything conspicuously new. 
Particularly noteworthy was the fact that Professor Deryagin’s main report was 
to deal with the adhesion of polymers and semi-conductors—both subjects far 
removed from his particular field. (Like many other Soviet scientists, he had 
evidently been assigned by higher authority to study these questions, which are 
at present being given priority in the USSR.) Indeed, the subject of his paper 
had only an indirect bearing upon the problem of surface activity. In these 
circumstances, little that was of interest could be expected from it. If one may 
judge by the preliminary summary, the paper would have amounted to little 
more than a compilation of fundamental concepts that were already familiar; 
it would have been overloaded with theoretical matter and would only have 
touched upon the peculiar features of the subject it professed to treat. 


In order to understand the reasons for the Soviet delegation’s refusal to 
attend the recent congress, we should bear in mind the position that has now 
been reached in the study of surface activity. Although scientists throughout 
the world are aware of the importance of this problem, the first two congresses 
devoted to it by no means succeeded in reaching the heart of the matter. Most 
of the papers read had only an indirect bearing upon it, and the greatest interest 
attached to Deryagin’s ideas, on which he had long been working, concerning 
the interaction of contiguous surfaces. The 1960 congress in Cologne approached 
the question more nearly, but even here the results were relatively unimportant. 
During the first two international congresses, two distinct tendencies emerged 
in the approach to the problem. The Western tendency was to concentrate on 
the practical application of an effect that was theoretically as yet little understood, 
while the Soviet tendency, which emerged at the 1956 congress, was to concen- 
trate on the theoretical aspect. 

The restricted number of practical problems dealt with by Soviet researchers 
and the occasional dubiousness of the solutions offered is connected with the 
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fluctuating attitude taken by senior academic and Party officials in the Academy 
of Sciences to the work of Academician Rehbinder and Professor Deryagin. 
At about the same time, i.e., in the middle of the thirties, Rehbinder discovered 
the effect of lowering the hardness of solids through the application of surfactants 
and Deryagin developed his theory of splitting pressures—both these phenomena 
evidently based on the same physical law, which, however, was differently 
interpreted. At first, their work met with an unsympathetic reception in the 
USSR, and indeed both men were regarded as being disloyal to the regime and 
were subjected to persecution. Unexpectedly, Rehbinder’s work won recognition 
abroad, where the expression “Rehbinder effect” became current. The official 
attitude in the USSR then began to change, and the Academy of Sciences went 
to the other extreme. In the course of time, it became clear that the practical 
results that could be expected from Rehbinder’s work were not very great, 
and that theoretical progress was very slow. Rehbinder went so far as to develop 
a new discipline, that of physico-chemical mechanics, a step that was perhaps 
premature or even totally ill-advised. Deryagin, on the other hand, increasingly 
insisted and today continues to insist upon the universal significance of the 
effect he discovered. Even he, however, admits that he has so far succeeded in 
explaining only one component of this effect—a component which, we may add, 
is the least important of all from the practical standpoint but which lends itself most 
easily to experimental and theoretical study. In the meantime, the West, despite 
its relative weakness on the theoretical side, has achieved a number of practical 
results of exceptional importance, the chief of these being the discovery of 
emulsionary polymerization, which has revolutionized the manufacture of a 
large group of important plastics. The upshot was that, with his much-advertized 
theory, Deryagin was unable to solve the practical problems arising in the 
chemistry of polymers, while in the West practical results of tremendous impor- 
tance were achieved without the help of his theory. It was evidently this that 
led to the transfer of Deryagin to work on polymers; if one judges by the summary 
of the paper he was to read at Cologne this September, he was probably required 
to demonstrate the practical value of his theory on the basis of polymers and 
semi-conductors. Such a formulation of the question is extremely artificial, and 
casts doubt upon the likelihood of obtaining results of any practical significance. 


The popularity of Deryagin’s and Rehbinder’s work was considerably 
enhanced in consequence of a scandal in international scientific circles. During 
the war, the Dutch scientists Overbeek and Verwey published some results 
which almost completely reproduced some conclusions of Deryagin’s published 
some time before. The two Dutchmen’s work was less strictly scientific in 
character than Deryagin’s but more easily intelligible (Deryagin has more than 
once been criticized in the USSR for his tendency to make his expositions un- 
necessarily complex), as a result of which their work is today more extensively 
used in the West than Deryagin’s. The question of priority arose, and an inter- 
national commission decided in favor of Deryagin. Overbeek and Verwey made 
a public apology in the scientific press, but claimed that they had reached their 
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conclusions independently of Deryagin, since the difficulty of obtaining scientific 
publications during the war had prevented them from becoming acquainted 
with Deryagin’s early work. 

After this incident, Deryagin and his associates read a number of interesting 
papers on surface activity at the second international congress in 1956. The 
opportunity was taken to publish the results of research and the designs of certain 
instruments that had been arrived at in the USSR before the war but had until 
then been kept secret. The nature of other Soviet work in the same field has 
not been disclosed even today. 


In these circumstances, the appearance of a Soviet delegation at the Third 
International Congress on Surface Activity was awaited with exceptional interest 
but at the same time was accompanied by exceptional difficulties. Given reasonable 
cooperation, the theoretical achievements of the Soviets and the practical dis- 
coveries of the West might have made an important contribution to the solution 
of a number of problems. Naturally enough, in the lobbies of the congress, the 
reasons for the unexpected withdrawal of the Soviet delegation were discussed 
with lively interest. Many different explanations were offered. Some suggested 
that the reason lay in a reluctance to send a Soviet delegation, in the present 
political situation, to Western Germany. The objection to this is that a Soviet 
delegation was sent, in approximately the same circumstances, to the Inter- 
national Congress on General and Applied Chemistry which took place in Munich 
in September 1959. Admittedly, on this occasion Soviet scientists of only second- 
rate standing had attended, and their reports at the congress had made no great 
impression ; a reluctance to allow the possibility of a similar contretemps at another 
international congress in Western Germany was therefore understandable, 
especially as this time the delegation was to consist of the best representatives 
of Soviet science. Others suggested that, in their desire to win prestige, Soviet 
scientists had divulged too much at the 1956 congress, including even information 
that had previously been kept officially secret; to disclose further official secrets 
now would have been an expensive luxury, while a mere account of routine 
results achieved in the intervening period would have invited a repetition of 
the unfortunate impression at Munich. Finally, yet others suggested that while 
results of exceptional scientific importance had undoubtedly been achieved in 
the USSR, the Party leaders had been prompted by the unfavorable political 
situation to forbid Soviet scientists to publish these results. 


In view of all that has been said, however, the most likely view would appear 
to be that the main reason for the withdrawal of the Soviet delegation is that 
yet another switch has occurred in the attitude of the Academy of Sciences and 
its Party officials to the work of Deryagin and Rehbinder, who have not succeeded 
in recent years in making any achievement of practical or even theoretical impor- 
tance. It should, of course, be borne in mind that a period of four years such as 
separated the recent congress from its predecessor is very little for the purposes 
of scientific research, especially theoretical research. It should also be stressed 
that, despite the inevitably restricted nature of Deryagin’s theoretical research 
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and working hypotheses and also the fact that not all these hypotheses have 
justified themselves, his theoretical views still represent the last word of science 
in this field. One can only regret that a scientist of his stature should be obliged, 
out of considerations of a purely temporary nature, to switch to work ina relatively 
unfamiliar field without any especial prospect of achieving practical results of 
real importance. 

Speaking generally, one finds cause for even greater regret in the fact that 
the political situation prevents cooperation between two different trends of 
thought in such an important branch of science as that of surface activity. The 
sudden and unexplained withdrawal of the Soviet delegation from the recent 
congress would seem to indicate that Soviet scientists are restricted, as before, 
in their freedom of action by the Party and the government. 


M. Kitaev 

















REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 13 and 14, 1960 


The leading article of issue No. 13 is devoted to those two tasks to which 
the Party attaches fundamental importance at the present stage—the creation of a 
‘“‘material and technical basis” for Communism, and the education of Soviet 
citizens in a Communist spirit. The Lestmotiv of the article is the resolution 
passed by the Party Central Committee at the beginning of this year on the “Tasks 
of Party Propaganda in the Conditions of Today,” which had already been the 
subject of discussion on more than one occasion in the columns of the Soviet 
press. The present article stresses that as a result of the resolution much has been 
achieved in educating the masses and producing the “new man.” Figures are 
quoted to the effect that “Party training” has recently embraced about 13,000,000 
persons, of whom 7,000,000, it is stressed, are not Party members. In the editors’ 
view, this indicates a “spiritual growth” on the part of the Soviet population; in 
fact, however, it is more probably a result of propaganda and pressure from the 
authorities. The article repeats the idea which in recent years has been drummed 
into the minds of the masses—i.e., that the Scylla and Charybdis in ideology 
are, on the one hand, “revisionism,” and, on the other, a too fundamentalist 
acceptance of Marxist doctrine. The article draws attention to other regrettable 
phenomena such as the presence of “idlers and spongers,” whose existence is, 
of course, explained as a “survival of parasitism, private-owner ideology and 
morals,” despite the fact that the Soviet regime has already entered upon its 
fitth decade. In conclusion, the editors enjoin Party workers to bring the whole 
arsenal of propaganda into play in order to put “educational work” onto a proper 
footing. 

Obviously connected with the leader is the article by A. Belyakov and 
F. Burlatsky on “The Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution and Present-day 
Conditions,” which also draws attention to the dangers of revisionism and 
dogmatism. While the former means the tendency to suggest that Marxism is out 
of date, the latter ignores what is new in the theory of “scientific socialism.” Of 
the specific questions raised by the authors, the first is that of weighing up the 
present international situation and its influence upon the movement for liberating 
the working class. The main point, they say, is that socialism has already scored an 
important victory, embracing as it does a system of states which play a decisive 
role in the international scene. The national liberation movement has, therefore, 
already assumed a gigantic scale, having destroyed the colonial system and 
allowed a large number of independent states to emerge pursuing a policy 
independent of imperialism. The writers maintain that socialism has become the 
most attractive of all systems for the peoples of the world, that the peoples 
attaining to independence can count upon the economic assistance of socialist 
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countries and so paralyze any interference by “international reaction” in the 
affairs of countries involved in a revolution. 


These premises are necessary in order to arrive at the conclusion: 


The opportunity for individual countries or groups of countries to break away 
from the world system of imperialism has grown greater than ever before. Relying 
upon the economic and political support of the socialist system, any country in the 
world, regardless of the degree of its development, has the opportunity of making 
a transition to socialism. 


The entire article represents a feat of equilibristics in which the authors 
maintain a nice balance between the assertion that there must be no war and the 
assertion that war is inevitable. In any case, the thought at the back of their 
minds is that— 


... a lasting peace creates more favorable conditions for the accelerated develop- 
ment of the socialist system, improves the prospects for the liberation movement 
and increases the possibilities for the revolutionary bursting of new links in the 
capitalist system. 


The authors warn against “dogmatic-thinking Communists” who identify 
revolution with civil war. This is evidently a precautionary measure designed to 
exculpate the Soviet Communist Party in the event of a deterioration in the inter- 
national situation. The article concludes by stating that civil war may be avoided 
if the ruling classes are prevented from using arms and exploiting the police, the 
army and the state administrative services to crush a revolution by the masses— 
in other words, if the enemy is disarmed. 


A. Volkov’s article, “Shortening of the Working Day and the Systematization 
of Wages,” stresses, as many others had done before, that fora successful transition 
to a seven- or six-hour working day technical improvements guaranteeing the 
same level of output as with an eight-hour working day are of decisive importance. 


An article by D. Pavlov on the work of public feeding enterprises merely 
confirms that this relatively simple problem continues to give difficulty. 


An article on the subject “Leaders and Led” by G. Shitarev, who is on the 
editorial board of Kommunist, is interesting with regard to the examples which 
he gives. Dealing with a question intimately connected with the reality of life 
in the USSR, he quotes personages taken from literature—oblast Party committee 
secretary Morev from F. Panferov’s novel Volga matushka-reka (Mother Volga) 
and engineer Bakherev from G. Nikolaeva’s novel Bitva v puti (Battle by the 
Wayside) among others. When the author turns to positive examples from real 
life, he can produce no more than one or two insignificant traits. On the other 
hand, when he wants negative examples, he has a wide field open to him. Finally, 
as the model of leadership he quotes Khrushchev, of whom he says: 


His ebullient, tireless energy, his great organizing talent, his constant link with 
the people and masterly skill as a passionate advocate of the idea of Communism —all 
this is an example of how one should fight for the people’s cause. 
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A theoretical article by B. Ukraintsev on “The Dialectics of the Transition 
from Socialism to Communism” stresses the natural and progressive nature of 
such a transition, since it enhances the prospects for bringing to light and devel- 
oping the forces latent in the people. The author’s assertion of the unity of 
economic and political interests linking the workers and peasants suggests that 
this unity is still to a certain extent problematical. 

For some time, the Central Party organ has been regularly returning to the 
question of the work of the artist, to which an article by N. Shamota, one of the 
prominent Party critics of today, is devoted. This gives a number of guiding 
“truths” which are indispensable to every Soviet creative artist. Among these are: 


Capitalism has debased not a few good expressions, including the words 
“freedom” and “humanism.”... Bourgeois ideologists use the catchwords of 
freedom and creative activity to preach individualism and the estrangement of art 
from the people. ... The more profoundly the artist is aware of the real laws of 
life, the freer he is in his work.... Communism is... an inevitable historical 
necessity. . . . Real creative freedom must be preceded by the emancipation of labor 
from the world of private ownership. 


Such attempts to remove the effects of the “thaw” are, from the Communist 
standpoint, easy to understand, but they sort ill with the subsequent assertion 
that Communism liberates the individual from the shackles of his profession. The 
article concludes with the injunction that every creative artist, above all the writer, 
should illustrate the “heroics of labor” and show that a highly-developed taste can 
only develop under Communism. 

A. Deborin’s “Words and Deeds of the Neofascists” is only one of a long 
succession of effusions on this theme. Deborin maintains that Western Germany, 
with United States support, is resurrecting the spirit of fascism and enabling 
former Nazis to take an active part in affairs of state. Among others, he names 
Hans Globke, Gerhard Schréder, former minister Theodor Oberlander, Hans- 
Joachim von Merkatz, but the main attack is reserved for Adenauer, who is 
described as a close advisor of the American government on all matters of foreign 
policy. This article is already out of date: the latest trend of Soviet policy is to 
avoid personal attacks on Adenauer. 

One of the most tendentious contributions to the issue is the collective 
article by A. Kunin, B. Marushkin and L. Slezkin on “The Falsification of 
History on Orders from American Monopoly.” The article condemns American 
historiography as taking a chronologically subjective approach—a reproach which 
above all applies to Communist historians. Certain factual questions are treated 
which relate to the USSR: Soviet-German relations in 1939-41 are depicted as 
illustrating the desire of the Soviet leaders to save the world from fascist slavery. 
Roosevelt is praised for his political realism in entering into an alliance with the 
USSR, and present-day attacks upon him in the USA are regarded as resulting 
from an agressive attitude toward the USSR. dé 
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In a leader entitled “For Peace, Disarmament and the Liberty of Peoples,’ 
the September issue of Kommunist raises once more the questions dealt with 
by Khrushchev at the fifteenth session of the UN General Assembly—the colo- 
nial problem, the Soviet government’s statement on disarmament and the principles 
underlying the Soviet draft for a treaty on universal and complete disarmament. 
The effect of Khrushchev’s speeches was appraised as follows: 

The whole world is impressed by N.S. Khrushchev’s speech at the fifteenth 
session of the UN General Assembly. . . . Soviet citizens are rightly proud that this 
ardent call for peace and the liberty of peoples, which reflects the most burning 
problems of the day, comes from the head of the Soviet government, provoking 
fury in the camp of the imperialist reactionaries and wholehearted approval from. . . 
all the friends of peace and freedom. 


Describing the USSR as the champion of the cause of immediate and com- 
plete independence for the colonial peoples, the article goes on: 


It is time we understood that the defeat now overtaking the colonial system is 
not an accident, not the result of someone’s decision, but the objective [effect of a] 
law of our time. Colonialism is tumbling, not because someone is “instigating” 
the peoples to revolt against the metropolises; this system acts as a brake upon the 
economic, cultural and social development of whole countries and regions of the 
world,and they are ever more eagerly joining the fight for their national independence. 


On the subject of universal and complete disarmament, the article, after 
repeating all the old familiar theses, concludes by stating: 


The documents of the Soviet government submitted for consideration by the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly are imbued with [a spirit of] profound 
trust in and respect for the United Nations Organization and a desire to enhance its 
role as the organ of the collective thought and collective action of almost one 
hundred states. 


According to the article, it is this spirit of confidence in UNO that explains 
the Soviet proposals for replacing the office of Secretary General by a three-man 
secretariat representing the Western and socialist blocs and neutral states and the 
removal of the United Nations’ headquarters from the American continent. The 
failure of the Soviet attempt to weaken the executive authority of the UN secre- 
tariat by these means prompts the writer to observe: 

The forces of peace and progress will have to carry on a long and difficult 
struggle before they can ensure the victory of noble aims and high ideals, which 
can be summed up in the formula: a world without arms and warfare, a world 
without colonial slavery. 


The principal articles in this issue of Kommunist are devoted to the policy 
of the Soviet Communist Party during the “construction of Communism on a 
broad front.” Their Lei/motiv may be found in the article by L. Ilichev, “For a 
Further Intensification of Ideological Work”: 


... the creation of a material-technical basis for Communism and the development 
on this basis of Communist social relations, ... the formation of a new man, the man 
of Communist society. 
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This section of the issue opens with a leader entitled “He Who Does Not 
Work Does Not Eat”--a subject which in recent months has been widely discussed 
in the Soviet press as one of the most burning problems of the day. The writer 
declares that “public opinion in the USSR... has strongly condemned parasitism, 
property-grabbing and private-owner tendencies,” that “Party and other social 
organizations and collectives of workers have intensified the struggle against 
survivals, alien to socialism, of the old exploiters’ regime and their concrete 
representatives.” The method of “persuasion” is advocated as the chief weapon 
in this struggle. “However,” the writer goes on, “it would be wrong in present- 
day conditions to renounce measures of compulsion. The correct line here lies 
in a combination of social and moral pressure with measures of state compulsion.” 
The article concludes by observing: 

The underlying significance of the struggle that has been developed against 
private-owner ambitions resides in the fact that it is a struggle for the education 
of a new man free from survivals of capitalism in both mind and conduct. This 
is an important sector in the formation of the spiritual life of society based on the 
principles of Communism. 


The education of this “new man” is also the theme of the article by Ilichev, 
who is on the journal’s editorial board and also in charge of the propaganda 
section for the RSFSR of the Party Central Committee. Ilichev states: 

Putting the matter briefly, the main purpose of ideological and political work 
is to call the workers forward and unfold to them the wonderful prospects opened 
up by the movement to Communism. 


This aim, he says, can be achieved by observing Lenin’s principle of the unity 
of theory and practice: 

The process of educating a man is unthinkable outside his practical work. The 
idea that education consists in learning by heart a number of bookish truths or 
moral codes unrelated to practice, work and the life of society is a piece of utterly 
fruitless and unfounded daydreaming. 


Although the writer is clearly aware of the gap between theory and prac- 
tice which has become characteristic of conditions in the USSR, his require- 
ments for dealing with the situation contain nothing new. He calls for an im- 
placable struggle against “lie-abeds and spongers” and a resistance to all forms 
of liberalism and indifference. 


Having condemned the “private-owner psychology,” Ilichev advances the 
principle of material incentives as a vital means of increasing productivity, since 
it excludes “petty-bourgeois wage-leveling.” He then proceeds to the problem 
of society and the individua!, which, he says, has proved insoluble under capitalism 
despite all the voluminous efforts of bourgeois sociologists, since the principles 
taken by them as their point of departure were fundamentally unsound and 
unscientific. 


The difficulties encountered by the authorities, especially among the lower 
strata of Soviet society, in their efforts to educate the “new man” are indicated 
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by the fact that Ilichev links the problem of society and the individual with some 
observations on “national relationships” and a warning to Party organizations 
in the national republics of the tenacity of “nationalist survivals,” which, he 
says, appear in “extremely subtle and disguised forms.” The same significance 
may be attributed to his insistence upon the need for educating the workers in 
a spirit of atheism and his condemnation of the indifferent attitude toward growing 
religious feeling. 

Two other articles are devoted to the study of Communism and the educa- 
tional role of literature and art. 


We must study Communism! This task, the most important of all, was imposed 
by Lenin upon the Komsomol, thus determining the direction of its work for 
decades to come... . Everywhere—on the virgin lands, on the construction sites, 
in industry and transport—the young builders of Communism, under the Party’s 
leadership, are marching in the front ranks of the fighters for a new society. 


The purpose of studying Communism, the writer says, is to produce a deeply- 
rooted conviction in the victory of Communist ideas, and this is the basis of the 
“Communist ethic.” Lenin’s definition of the “Communist ethic” is quoted: 
“At the root of the Communist ethic lies the struggle for the consolidation and 
completion of Communism, and this is the basis of Communist education and 
study.” Developing Lenin’s definition, the writer observes that the Communist 
ethic is not for everyone and certainly not for exploiters and parasites. It vigorously 
condemns everything which hinders the building of the new society. “Our 
ethical ideal is inseparably linked with the construction of Communism and the 
education of the new man, the man with a new Communist character,” the author 
concludes. 


The author of the second of these two articles regards literature and art as an 
important means for achieving this aim. “The astonishing impact of literature 
and art upon people,” he writes, “has always been taken into account by our 
Party in its noble fight for Communism and the education of the new man.” 
He reminds his readers that literature in Russia had promoted the victory of 
“advanced ideas” and the education of the “new man” long before the Revolution 
of 1917, but in his view the literature and art of today leave much to be desired. 
Too much is published that is “gray and mediocre”; sometimes it is no more 
than hackwork. There is a dearth of artistic, aesthetic criticism in the columns of 
the non-specialized press. which is too prone to judge each literary work as a 
political treatise. In this approach, it is not difficult to divine a desire on the writer’s 
part to find a compromise between the true interests of art and the official 
line that art must display the “Party spirit.” He concludes: “To make thorough 
use of the educative influence of literature and art is one of the most important 


tasks of ideological work today.” E. Mamukov 
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Einstein und die Sowjetphilosophie 
Volume I: Die Grundlagen. Die spezielle Relativititstheorie 


By Dr. S. MULLER-Markus 
Published by D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1960, 481 pp. 


The very fact that this work has been published reveals that there are various 
groups of intellectuals in the West anxious to make an objective analysis of the 
foundations of Communist ideology. It is the first of a series of monographs, 
to be published under the general editorship of Professor Bochenski of Freiburg 
University (Switzerland), which are the work of a group of scholars at the 
University’s Ost-Europa Institute. Although the actual book is the work of one 
person, it is, as Professor Bochenski’s introduction stresses, the result of dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinions between many scholars. It is also an interesting 
fact that there exist publishing houses willing to take upon themselves the cost of 
publishing such works. The reasons for the publication of this group of mono- 
graphs given by the author and publisher are that: philosophy plays a major role 
in Communism; Soviet philosophy has developed considerably in recent years 
and is of interest to the West; Soviet philosophy has many different aspects and 
requires specialized study; finally, the philosophy of Communism can be success- 
fully studied only by scholars who possess the necessary knowledge in their own 
field and at the same time are well informed on general Soviet affairs. The point 
is stressed that Soviet philosophy cannot be studied from translations and even 
less from the works of Marx, Engels or Lenin. Any study must be based on 
Soviet sources. Professor Bochenski argues that far too many unqualified persons 
have expressed views on the philosophy of Communism, a fact which has done 
the study of Communist ideology considerable harm. 


Judged as a whole, the present work’s positive aspects more than atone for 
shortcomings, which can be eliminated in later editions and taken into considera- 
tion in the publication of subsequent monographs. One of the major errors is the 
writer’s assertion that the recognition of the theory of relativity in the USSR was 
a “victory of truth over force.” The recognition of the theory of relativity had 
become imperative, since its rejection was hampering the development of various 
sections of modern theoretical physics. Besides recognizing the theory, Soviet 
philosophers raised the question of its adaptation to the needs of Communist 
ideology. It is interesting to note that the Party philosophers stress that the main 
point in the theory of relativity is not the principle of relativity, but the question 
of gravitation. Thus, although the theory is recognized, it has to some degree 
changed its identity. Wherever possible, the link with Einstein is ignored and the 
latter is regarded not as the creator of the theory, but as only one, and by no 
means the most important, person responsible for it. Some Soviet sources give 
pride of place to Minkowski. 

It is unfortunate that although the author provides a wealth of factual material 
he draws few conclusions. The work ought to contain both facts and arguments 
based on the facts. Otherwise the reader may become confused and, if he has not 
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sufficient experience of Soviet studies, may draw the wrong conclusions. The 
author’s competence in his field, his knowledge of the Russian language and 
Russian life, based on ten years’ imprisonment in the USSR, give him the right 
to draw conclusions. The more so since his imprisonment, which passed, as he 
writes, “amidst serious struggles in the darkness of the kingdom of the dead,” 
aroused in him not hatred or scorn, but a desire to devote himself to a revelation 
of the truth on the basis of Christian ethics. 


The author expresses the hope that his work may be of use to the philosopher 
as an introduction to the theory of relativity, and to the physicist as an introduction 
to dialectical materialism. There can be no doubt that this goal has been achieved, 
and in a conscientious manner. Perhaps a little more space might have been found 
for the introduction to dialectical materialism. Philosophers can study the theory 
of relativity from many other sources, whereas dialectical materialism is still very 
much a closed book to Western physicists. The sources referred to are quite 
adequate. The author has utilized almost all the Soviet sources on the subject, 
lesser use being made of foreign sources, a virtue rather than a failing, since very 
few worth-while works have appeared in the West on the subject. As the author 
himself notes, it is most regrettable that such fundamental materials as the original 
works of Academician Fok are unobtainable. Eighty Soviet sources are listed, 
including popular articles and specialized works on physics and philosophy. 


The first part of the book acquaints the reader with fundamentals and com- 
prises four chapters. The first chapter deals with the main concepts of dialectical 
materialism, matter and its attributes, movement, the principle of causality, and 
the theory of cognition being discussed in most detail. In defining the concept 
of matter, the author distinguishes between the various definitions of matter of 
Engels, Lenin and the latest Soviet sources, the Short Philosophical Dictionary and 
the definitions found in the articles in the tone of Naturphilosophie. It is true that 
the author makes the omissions typical of most Western philosophers writing 
on the subject. He forgets the existence in dialectical materialism of two definitions 
of matter—matter in the philosophical sense of the word and matter in the natural 
science interpretation—which results in a certain vagueness. The quotation of 
Lenin’s definition of matter is incorrect; Lenin defined matter as a “philosophical 
category for the designation of objective reality.” With Lenin matter was, as 
it were, de-materialized, converted into a philosophical category, into a concept, 
while reality took first place. This strange and inconsistent definition of matter 
by Lenin is usually ignored, although it contradicts Marx’s and Engel’s statements 
and others made by Lenin himself. 


The second chapter analyzes the foundations of the theory of relativity, 
examining such principles as the special and general theory of relativity. The 
author does not take refuge in a mathematical analysis, but sets out to explain in 
the best and most detailed manner certain mathematical formulas of the theory 
of relativity. The analysis of the special and general theory of relativity is short 
and precise, and of the greatest value to the reader who is not familiar with the 
subject. 
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The third chapter analyzes disagreements among Soviet physicists and 
philosophers over the theory of relativity. The author rightly concludes that one 
of the reasons for disagreement are the discrepancies ard even contradictions to 
be found in the interpretation of ideology by Soviet Party philosophers and 
Soviet physicists. However, this point is not made clearly enough. The writer 
points out that such independent thinkers as Academicians Fok and Aleksandrov 
are influenced by Communist ideology. However, he does not note that Soviet 
physicists as a rule interpret dialectical materialism in a different way from the 
Party philosophers. Their adherence to dialectical materialism is often merely 
formal. The result is contradictions in the field of Naturphilosophie. 


Chapter four examines the relationship between the theory of relativity and 
the Marxist theory of cognition. The writer discusses in detail how Soviet 
philosophers interpret the philosophical views of Einstein. The contradictory 
statements of various Soviet writers on the theory of relativity and Einstein are 
well analyzed. There is an interesting discussion of some philosophical problems 
of mathematics in connection with the various methods of thought—logic, in- 
tuition, and so on. The author considers whether any measurement is the pre- 
liminary stage in the definition of the corresponding concept. The question is 
discussed in some detail and forms the most detailed part of the work. Here the 
author’s personal interests are obviously involved. The chapter takes up 123 pages 
of the 481 in the book. There are so many problems raised and so much material 
quoted that this section is worthy of a special review on its own. 


The second section of the book is devoted to the special principle of the 
theory of relativity. The first chapter analyzes in detail the special principle and the 
views of Soviet physicists and philosophers. The analysis does not contain any 
mathematical methods; it is a discussion and explanation of individual formulas. 
The discussion of the Soviet standpoint, compared with the analysis of the 
theory itself, takes up very little space. 


The second chapter discusses the question of the reality of properties. The 
author’s reference to a discussion in Kiev is one of the most admirable features 
of the book. Discussing the various Soviet standpoints, the writer shows how 
Soviet philosophers passed from denial of the theory of relativity to gradual 
recognition. Here the compulsory nature of this acceptance might have been 
stressed and the reasons for the change of opinion examined. Attention might 
also have been drawn to Lenin’s contradictory views on the theory of relativity. 


The last chapter analyzes the relationship between the concepts matter and 
mass. Again forgetting the existence in dialectical materialism of the definition 
of matter in the natural science meaning of the word, he bases himself on the 
definition of matter in the general philosophical sense and endeavors to equate 
it with the concept mass. This leads to a certain lack of clarity, the main fault 
being that it does not fit in with the posing of this question in dialectical mate- 
rialism itself. However, the discussion in the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is well outlined. 
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The concluding idea, borrowed from Wenzel, that “energy is actualized mass, 
while mass is also actualized energy,” is rather eclectic and does not solve the 
problem. In this connection one would have to examine the views of Heisenberg, 
who regards energy as the prime element. It would perhaps be of use to synthesize 
Heisenberg’s physico-philosophical views with the present-day trends of neo- 
Thomism. However, this is a minor point and it is fair to say that this is the best 
work yet on the philosophical aspects of the theory of relativity and the Soviet 
approach to the subject. M. Kitaev r 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1960 


1 Announcement of establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the USSR and the Somali 
Republic. 

University of the Friendship of the Peoples 
opened. 

Report published of reception held by 
Chinese Ambassador to the USSR on the 
eleventh anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

Message of congratulations from Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev on the cleventh anniver- 
sary of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Report that Minister of Culture E. A. Furt- 
seva has received Rumanian Ambassador. 

Message of congratulations to Nigerian 
Prime Minister on the declaration of Nigerian 
independence published. 


Le] 


Three-masted Diesel schooner Zarya, only 
non-magnetic vessel in the world, sails from 
Vladivostok to carry out study of the magnetic 
pole and cosmic rays. 

Group of Czechoslovak journalists leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Announcement that delegation of Party 
workers has returned to Moscow from Buda- 
pest. 

Death of Ya. F. Dzerzhinsky, son of the 
founder of the Cheka. 

Message of grectings from Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev to President Sckou Touré of Guinea 
on the second anniversary of Guinea’s inde- 
pendence published. 

Report published of mecting 
Khrushchev and Indonesian President Sukarno 
in New York on September 30. 

Report of Khrushchev’s presence at re- 
ception held by Afghan Forcign Minister on 
September 30. 

Message of congratulations to Stalingrad 
Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes. 

Sovict Embassy in Peking holds evening in 
honor of Chinese cleventh anniversary. 


between 


w 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 1 in UN on 
representation of Communist China in the 
United Nations published. 


te 


uw 


a 


Moscow State Circus artists arrive in Paris 
on tour, 

Plenary session of Ryazan Oblast Party Com- 
mittee elects K. N. Grishin first secretary. 

M. M. Maiorov elected first secretary of 
Vladimir Oblast Party Committee in place of 
K. N. Grishin. 
Khrushchev’s speech of October 3 on UN 
structure published. 

Khrushchev mects British Prime Minister 
Macmillan. 

Khrushchev holds reception in New York. 

Meeting of the Sovict Academy of Sciences 
in honor of third anniversary of first sputnik 
launching. 

Fifteenth anniversary of founding of WFTU. 

Khrushchev attends receptions held by 
Bulgarian, Indonesian and Ethiopian UN 
delegations. 

Khrushchev 
prime minister. 


receives Moroccan deputy 


Khrushchev’s reply to proposal of five neutral 
countries for creating conditions for consolida- 
ting peace published. 

Exchange in Moscow of ratification docu- 
ments of Finno-Sovict treaty on fronticr 
procedure and regulation of frontier incidents, 
signed in Helsinki on June 23. 

Deputy Premier Novikov receives Polish 
Deputy Premicr Jaroszewicz. 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Vice-President of Buenos Aires Economic 
Federation. 

Indonesian Military Attaché holds reception 
on Indonesian Armed Forces Day. 

Egyptian Economics Minister Zaky meets 
Minister of Forcign Trade Patolichev. 

Message of congratulations to Bashkir 
Oblast Party Committee and Bashkir Council 
of Ministers on harvest successes published. 


Head of Ukrainian delegation Podgorny’s 
speech of October 4 in UN published. 

Arrival in Moscow of group of Cuban 
journalists. 

Ferhat Abbas arrives in Moscow. 

Death of Academician A. A. Skochinsky. 
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Czechoslovak military attaché holds recep- 
tion on sixteenth anniversary of Czechoslovak 
People’s Army. 

7 Head of Belorussian delegation Mazurov’s 
speech of October 5 in UN published. 

Announcement of establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Laos. 

Announcement that third session of Supreme 
Soviet of RSFSR will be held on October 25. 

Message of congratulations to East German 
Party and government on eleventh anniversary 
of German Democratic Republic. 


8 Soviet note to US on arming of West Germany 
with missiles published. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on student 
exchanges between USSR and Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Return of Party delegation to Moscow from 
Warsaw. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva 
Mexican Ambassador to UAR. 

Greetings telegram from Central Committee 
to US Communist Party Secretary General 
Hall on his fiftieth birthday published. 


9 Account of Khrushchev’s 

reporters in UN published. 

TASS report of Austrian airliner crash near 
Kiev. 

Khrushchev’s message of greetings to Sixth 
Congress of IUS in Baghdad. 

Message of congratulations to Korean 
Workers’ Party on its fifteenth anniversary 
published. 


10 First Soviet Conference of Solidarity of 
Peoples of Asia and Africa opens in Stalinabad. 

Party delegation flies to Ulan-Bator. 

Sino-Soviet Friendship Society delegation 
returns home from Moscow. 

Ferhat Abbas leaves Moscow. 

Presidium member F. R. Frolov receives 
Nepalese parliamentary delegation. 

Supreme Soviet holds reception in honor of 
Nepalese delegation. 

Exchange of telegrams on proclamation of 
independence of Mali Republic published. 

Telegram of greetings to Senegal Republic 
on its proclamation of independence published. 


receives 


meeting with 


11 Account of Khrushchev’s appearance on 
American television published. 
Announcement of expulsion of Swiss 
Embassy third secretary. 
Trade agreement signed in Moscow with 
Italian ENI and Finsidor concerns. 
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12 


13 


14 


16 


Final talks between N. S. Patolichev and 
Egyptian Economics Minister Zaky on further 
development of trade ties between USSR and 
UAR. 

Hungarian Ambassador received by E. A. 
Furtseva. 

Sultan of Jogjakarta arrives in Moscow. 

Nepalese delegation leaves Moscow for 
Warsaw. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 11 in UN 
on disarmament published. 

Announcement of postponement of Khrush- 
chev’s visit to North Korea. 

Mexican art exhibition opens in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s message of greetings to 
Seventh Congress of International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers in Sofia published. 

Mukhitdinov receives president of Iraq 
Supreme Military Tribunal Mahdawi. 


Khrushchev’s broadcast of October 11 on 
Cuban radio published. 

Kosygin receives Enrico Mattei, head of 
Italian ENI concern. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 12 in UN on 
colonialism published. 

Khrushchev’s speech of October 13 in UN 
on US threat to peace published. 

Agreement signed in Jakarta for construc- 
tion of hospital there. 

Report on industrial production in third 
quarter of 1960 published. 

Telegram of condolences to Japanese 
Socialist Party following assassination of 
I, Asanuma published. 

Ulbricht’s reply to message of congratula- 
tions on his appointment as head of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

Death of Academician A. F. Ioffe. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow. 

British Ambassador Sir Frank Roberts 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists leaves for 
Austria. 

Kosygin receives group of Italian workers. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 13 at Idlewild 
Airport published. 


Announcement of ratification of Iraq-Soviet 
economic and technical cooperation agreement, 
signed in Baghdad on August 18, and of 
Soviet-East German treaty on cooperation 
in social security, signed in Berlin on May 24. 

Bulgarian choral group arrives in Moscow. 








or 








17 


22 


Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev arrives 
in Jakarta to open Soviet industrial exhibition. 

Construction of Union of Soviet Writers 
printing works begun in Tula. 

Soviet medical delegation returns from 
Switzerland. 

Afghan Ambassador holds reception on 
King’s birthday. 
Journalists’ congress opens in Baden, Austria. 

A. E. Korneichuk leaves Moscow for USA 
to attend gathering of prominent Soviet and 
American public figures. 

Khrushchev receives West German Am- 
bassador. 

Group of old Bolsheviks leaves Moscow on 
foreign tour. 


Second plenary session of board of the Society 
for the Dissemination of Political and Scienti- 
fic Knowledge opens in Moscow. 

Message of congratulations to the Kurgan 
Oblast Party Committee on harvest successes 
published. 

Gromyko receives British Ambassador in 
connection with his presentation of credentials. 

Group of foreign diplomats arrives in 
Irkutsk. 

Khrushchev’s message of greetings to the 
Second World Congress of Journalists in 
Austria published. 


Meeting in Moscow devoted to the work of 
the Soviet delegation at the Fifteenth Session 
of the UN General Assembly. 

Ratification of agreement on the Antarctic 
signed in Washington on December 1, 1959. 

Ratification of various maritime conventions 
signed in New York on October 30—31, 1958 
announced. 

Message of congratulations to the Stavropol 
Krai Committee on harvest successes published. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 20 on work 
of Soviet delegation in UNO published. 

Announcement that entries for 1961 Lenin 
prizes in literature and art will be accepted up 
till December 1, 1960. 


Khrushchev receives Ghana Airways dele- 


gation. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Cuban 
journalists. 

Cuban economic mission, headed by 


President of Cuban National Bank Guevara, 
flies from Havana to Moscow. 

Death of former Central Committee official 
A. V. Budanov. 


Message of congratulations to Rostov 
Oblast Party Committee on industrial and agri- 
cultural successes published. 

Exchange of telegrams on birthday of King 
of Afghanistan published. 

Statement by American soldier Davis, who 
defected to the Soviet Union on August 19, 
published. 


23 Soviet delegation’s statement of October 21 


2 


2 


4 


wn 


in UN on Congo situation published. 

American theater ballet tour ends in Moscow. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev visits 
Indian President Prasad. 

Message of congratulations to Irkutsk 
Oblast Party Committee on harvest successes 
published. 

Patolichev visits Indian Premier Nehru and 
Finance Minister Desai. 


Khrushchev receives delegation of British 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

Plenary session of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee on production and delivery 
to the state of agricultural produce. 

Joint statement on Soviet-Indian trade over 
the next three years signed in Delhi. 

National Congress of the Switzerland- 
USSR Society held in Zurich. 

East German government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Bulgarian delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Minister of Culture holds reception for 
Central Song and Dance Ensemble of China 
on conclusion of their Soviet tour. 


Khrushchev receives Iranian Ambassador. 

Session of RSFSR Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow. 

Atomic ice-breaker Lenin returns to Mur- 
mansk from Antarctic expedition. 

Saratov-Gorky gas pipeline starts operation. 

Joint conference on economic competition 
between East and West opens in Moscow 
State University. 

Soviet Ambassador to Poland returns art 
treasures taken by Sovict Army during war to 
Polish government. 

Exchange of telegrams on twenty-fifth 
anniversary of establishment of diplomatic 
relations between USSR and Luxemburg 
published. 

Deputy Premier Zasyadko receives East 
German Deputy Premier Bruno Leuschner. 

Rumanian military attaché holds reception 
on Rumanian Armed Forces Day. 
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26 Zorin’s speech of October 25 to Political 


to 
~ 


Committee on Universal and Total Disarma- 
ment published. 

Soviet Ambassador 
credentials to Laotian king in Luang Prabang. 

Death of Archangel Oblast Party Committee 
First Seretary S. P. Loginov. 

Announcement of death of Marshal Nedelin 
on October 24 in air accident. 

Message of congratulations to Tatar Oblast 
Party Committee and Council of Ministers on 
agricultural successes published. 
* Iranian Ambassador holds 
Shah’s birthday. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva 
delegation of Polish dramatists. 

Foreign Ministry press department holds 
meeting of Soviet and Cuban journalists. 
delegation of Cuban 


Abramov presents 


reception on 


reccives 


Furtseva receives 
journalists. 

Politburo of Mongolian Central Committee 
receives delegation of Soviet Party workers. 

Sovict Ambassador to Poland holds recep- 
tion in honor of Polish-Sovict Friendship 
Society. 
Publication of popular textbook Principles of 
Marxist Philosophy announced. 

Kozlov receives Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Mongolian Great People’s Khural. 

Cambodian Ambassador holds reception 
on Cambodian Independence Day. 

Message of congratulation to Krasnodar 
Krai Party Committee on harvest successes. 

Exchange of telegrams on 150th anniversary 
of Mexican independence published. 


Law on nature preservation in the RSFSR 
published. 

Ghana-Soviet trade agreement, signed on 
August 4, ratified. 

Announcement that World Exhibition will 
be held in Moscow May 20 to November 20, 
1967. 


29 


30 


co 


Plenary session of Sverdlovsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 


Announcement that a plenary session of the 
Central Committee will take place on Decem- 
ber 13, 1960. 

Cuban economic mission arrives in Moscow. 

Forticth anniversary of Soviet rule in 
Kalmykia celebrated in Elista. 

Turkish Ambassador holds reception on 
anniversary of proclamation of the republic. 


Conversation between Khrushchev and Cuban 
journalists of October 22 published. 
Jubilee session of Academy of Sciences in 


Erevan in honor of forticth anniversary of 


Soviet rule in Armenia. 

Delegation of Indonesian Peace Fighters 
arrives in Moscow. 

Message of congratulation to Khakass Oblast 


Party Committee on thirticth anniversary of 


formation of Khakass Autonomous Oblast. 
Report of exchange of telegrams between 
Brezhnev and Sudanese General Abbud on the 
latter’s sixtieth birthday. 
Telegram to Australian Communist Party 
on its fortieth anniversary published. 





Changes and Appointments 
Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia A. N. Ab- 


bramov appointed ambassador to Laos as well. 


A. V. Nosenkov appointed chairman of the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR for Local Industry and Crafts. 


S. A. Kuchkin appointed Minister of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR in succession to Z. A. 
Shashkov. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union K. S. Moskalenko 
appointed Commander-in-Chicf Missile Forces 
and Deputy Minister of Defense. 


New Contributor 


ARNOLD, THEODOR. Born 1919 in Petrograd. Journalist specializing in the history of Eastern 
Europe and sociological questions relating to the USSR. Editor of the Munich periodical Freie Rundschau. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


islam and Communism 


A Collection of Essays 
based on 
a Conference Sponsored by the 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 


The Historical Impact of Islam in the Soviet Union 
by RicHarp Frye, Harvard University 
* 
Muslims in the Soviet Union 
by RicHarp Pipes, Harvard University 
* 

Recent Developments in Soviet Eastern Republics 
by Garip SuLTan, Institute for the Study of the USSR 
* 

Soviet Policy Towards the Middle East 
by Coronet G, E. WHeexer, Central Asian Research Centre 
* 


Communism and the Arab World 
by Saapat Hasan, Arab States Delegation in New York 


* 


Some Preliminary Observations on the Beginnings of Communism 
in the Arab World 
by Jounn Bararu, Harvard University 


Price: US $1.— DM 4.— or equivalent 


For Further Information Write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Munich 22, Mannhardtstrasse 6, Germany 





